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HOW STORIES 
CAME TO US 


The African people say: 

The mouse goes everywhere — 
into rich people’s houses and into 
the poorest people’s houses, too... . 

In the old days the mouse made 
stories from all that she saw. Stories 
were her children. Each story-child 
had its dress — white, blue, red, 
green and black. The stories lived in 
her house and did everything for her. 

One day a sheep ran against’ the 
door of the house where the mouse 
lived. The door was old, and it broke 
and all the stories ran out. And now 
they run up and down over all the 


earth. 
Listen to some of them! 
' Fan against — HaTKHy1acb 
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MOTHER OF DONKEYS 


Once there lived an old woman. She had two 
donkeys. Every morning she went with them down 
the street to the fields. One morning two young 
men saw the old woman with her donkeys and 
shouted: 

“Good morning, mother of donkeys!” 

“Good morning, my sons,” the old woman 
answered and smiled at them. 


THE TWO FROGS 


Once two frogs fell into a pot of cream. They 
could not get out of the pot. So they swam round 
and round in the cream. “Oh, this is the end of 
my life,” said one of them. It stopped swimming 
and died. 

But the second frog swam and swam and beat 
the cream with its little feet. The cream became 
a ball of butter. The frog jumped on the ball of 
butter and got out of the pot! 


A SLY CAT 


When he was a strong young cat, he caught 
many mice. The mice were afraid of him then. But 
in time he grew old! and could not catch mice 
any more. 

One day he decided to play a trick”? on the 
mice. He lay on his back and did not move at 
all. A mouse saw him and thought he was dead. 
She ran to her friends and said, “The cat is dead! 
Let us dance and play!” | 

And all the mice began to dance and play. They 
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were very happy. They danced and danced round 
the cat, and the cat did not move. Then one of 
the mice jumped on the cat’s head. 

“Look at me! Come nearer, all of you! The bad 
cat is dead! Let us dance on his head!” 

But suddenly the cat jumped up and caught 
the silly mouse. The other mice ran away as 
quickly as they could. 

Mice! Don’t forget! 

Never believe a cat! 


' grew old — cra crap 
. to play a trick — cbirpaTb wyTKy (3decb nepexuTpuTb) 
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A STORY ABOUT THE TONGUE 


Once a chief told one of his servants to bring 
him the best meat from the market. The servant 
brought him a tongue. 

The next day the chief told the servant to bring 
him the worst meat from the market. The servant 
brought a tongue again. 

“What?” the chief said. “When I ask for the 
best meat, you bring a tongue and then you bring 
the same thing-for the worst meat.” 

The servant said, “Sometimes a man is very 
unhappy because of his tongue; and sometimes 
his tongue makes him very happy.” 

“You are right,” the chief said. “Let us be 
masters of our tongue!”! 


' Let us be masters of our tongue [tan]! — sdece JLapaiite 
OyMeM YMe/IO NOAb3OBaTbCA CBOHM A3bIKOM! 


A CAT AND HER STRONG FRIENDS 


Once there lived a cat. She thought: “The lion 
is the strongest of all the animals. It is good to 
have strong friends. I shall! go to the lion and make 
friends’ with him.” 

She did so, and the lion and the cat were 
friends for many, many days. Once they went for 
a walk together and met an elephant. The lion 
began to fight with the elephant, and the elephant 
killed him. The cat was very sorry. “What shall 
I do?” she thought. “The elephant was stronger 
than the lion. I shall go to the elephant and make 
friends with him.” 

She did so, and they were friends for many, 
many days. 
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Once they went for a walk and met a hunter. 
The hunter shot at the elephant and killed him. 
The cat was sorry, but she thought: “The man is 
stronger than the elephant, I see.” 

So she went up to the hunter and asked, 
“May I go with you?” “All right, let us go home 
together,” he said. 

They came to the man’s home. His wife met 
him and took his gun from him. The cat saw that 
and thought: “Oh, the woman is the strongest of 
all! She can take the hunter’s gun from him, and 
he does not fight with her; he does not even say 
a word!” 

The man sat down at the table, and the woman 
went to the kitchen. The cat went to the kitchen, 
too. She decided to stay with the woman forever. 

That’s why” you always see a cat in the kitchen 
at a woman’s feet. 


' [| shall... make friends — A noapyxycb 
* That’s why — Bot nouemy 


THE CHICKEN AT THE WELL 


“Don’t go near the well! Don’t play round it!” 
Mother Hen said to her children. 

And they never came to the well. But once a 
little chicken ran to the well and stopped there. 

“Why is the well so bad?” he thought. “I am 
here and everything is all right with me. Let me 
see what is in the well.” 

And he jumped up to look into it. And what 
did he see there? He saw another chicken! Our 
chicken turned his head; the chicken in the well 
did the same. The chicken jumped; so did the 
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chicken in the well. He became angry with! the 
chicken in the well and decided to have a fight 
with him. He jumped down into the well. But 
there was no chicken to fight with, but only water 
and water. 

He cried, “Help me, help me!” But nobody heard 
him. He went down under the cold water, and 
nobody saw him again. 


' He became angry with — On paccepanaca Ha 


WHY THE KITE EATS CHICKENS 


Once a Kite’s child was very ill. The Kite’s 
sister came to Mother Kite and said, “I know a 
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good doctor for your child. The Spider is the best 
doctor here. I shall ask him to come to you.” 

Mother Kite asked her sister to go for the 
doctor. Her sister went to the Spider and said, 
“The Kite has a child, and it is very ill. Will you 
go to the Kite and see her child?” 

“All right,” the Spider said, “but I am afraid 
to go. There lives a Hen near the Kite’s house, 
and she will eat me up.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Kite’s sister, “I am sure, she 
won't eat you up.” 

So the Spider took his medicine bottles,' put 
them in a bag and went to the Kite. But he was 
afraid of the Hen. So he wrote a letter and put 
it into the bag with medicine bottles. Very soon he 
saw the Hen! He hid himself behind a tree. But 
the Hen saw the Spider, picked him up and gave 
him to her chickens to eat. 

Now the Kite waited and waited for the Spider. 
Then she went out to meet him and saw a bag 
with medicine bottles and a letter there. She read: 
“To the Kite. I was on my way to? your home, 
when I met the Hen who ate me up.” 

The Kite flew back to her little son. The poor 
child soon died. 

The Kite decided to take revenge® and began 
to eat chickens. 

And now the Kite always catches chickens and 
eats them. 

And when you catch a hen, it cries out, “It was 
not I! It was not I!” She wants to say: “I did not 
eat the Spider! Not I! Not I!” 


' medicine bottles — 6yTbl1kH c meKapcTBOM 
2 1 was on my way to — A 6p Ha nyTH K 
3 to take revenge [ri’vend3] — oTOMCTHTb 
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THE FROG AND HIS WIVES 


Once there lived a Frog who had two wives. 
His first wife lived in Ndumbi and the second wife 
lived in Ndala. He himself lived in a little place 
between Ndumbi and Ndala. He went sometimes 
to. Ndumbi and sometimes to Ndala to see his 
wives. 

Once a little frog came to him and said, “Come 
to Ndumbi, please! Your first wife has a nice pudding 
for you. Come at once while the pudding is hot!” 

The Frog was very happy, because he liked 
puddings very much. He was ready to go when 
another little frog came up to him and said, “Please, 
come to Ndala! Your second wife has a nice pudding 
for you. Come at once while the pudding is hot!” 

The Frog sat down and began to think: 

“If I go to my first wife for the pudding, my 
second wife will be sorry and angry. If I go to 
my second wife for the pudding, my first wife will 
be sorry and angry, too. Where shall I go — to 
Ndumbi or to Ndala>?” 

He sat and thought for a long time.’ And he 
stayed at home and began to cry: 

“Oh! Where shall I go, where shall I go?” 

Now, when you hear frogs’ Gaou, gaou, gaou,’ 
you will understand that it means:* “Where shall 
I go? Where shall I go? Go, go, go?” 

How bad it is to have two wives who make 
puddings at the same time! 


' for a long time — gonroe spema 
Gaou, gaou, gaou [gou] — 3eyKonodpaxanue KeaKaHobto 
AACYUKU | 

° that it means — uTo 3T0 o3HauaeT 
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WHY THE HARE HAS NO TAIL 


Long, long ago' the animals had no tails or 
very small ones. One day the Lion asked all the 
animals to come to him to get good tails. It was 
cold that day, and it was raining. The hare had 
only a short little tail, but he did not like to go 
out and said to the other animals, “Please, bring 
me a tail. I can’t go anywhere when it rains.” 

“What tail do you want to have?” the animals 
asked him. 

“Oh, any tail will be good for me. But it must 
not be too long or too short.” 

Some time later the animals came back, and 
each animal had a beautiful tail. But nobody 
brought a tail for the hare. 

I think that some of them forgot about the hare, 
some had no time, some could not find a good 
tail for the hare. 

But I know this: if you must do something, 
don’t ask others to do it for you. Don’t forget 
about the hare with his short little tail! 


' Long, long ago — JlaBHbimM-faBHo 


THE WISE DOG 


One day nine dogs went out to hunt. They met 
a lion. He said: 

“I am hunting too. I am very, very hungry. 
Let us hunt together.” 

So the dogs and the lion hunted together all 
day. 
They caught ten antelopes. 
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Then the lion said: 

“Now we must divide this meat.” 

One of the dogs said: 

“Why, that’s easy. We are ten, and we have ten 
antelopes; so each of us will have one antelope.” 

The lion became very angry. He hit the poor 
dog and blinded him. 

The other dogs did not say a word. But then 
one of the dogs said: 

“Our brother was wrong. We must give nine 
antelopes to King Lion. Then they will be ten 
together. And we dogs shall take one antelope, 
and we shall also be ten together.” 

The lion liked his answer and asked the dog: 
“Who taught you to divide like this? You are a 
wise dog.” 

The dog answered: 

“Oh, King Lion, you hit our brother and blinded 
him. That blind brother taught me, King Lion!” 


HOW THE DOG AND THE HEN BECAME 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS! 


There was a time when some birds and some 
animals lived in the sky. The Dog and the Hen 
lived there, too. 

One day it was very cold and rainy in the sky. 
The birds asked the Dog to go down to the earth 
and bring some fire to make the sky warm. 

The Dog went down and came to a man’s house. 
He saw many bones near the house. He began to 
eat the bones and forgot the birds and the fire... . 

The birds waited and waited for the Dog, but 
he did not come back. He decided to live with 
the man. 
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As it was still cold, the birds sent the Hen down 
to bring some fire. 

The Hen went to a man’s house and saw some 
seeds near the house. She liked the seeds very 
much. 

The Hen did not think about the fire, but ate 
up the seeds. And she decided to live with the 
man, too. 

That’s why the birds and the animals do not 
like the dog and the hen: they left their friends 
in the cold for the sake of? good food. 

Now you know how the dog and the hen be- 
came domestic animals. 


' How the Dog and the Hen Became Domestic Animals — 
Kak co6Oaka HM KypHua cTaqH JOMALUHHMH >KHBOTHBIMH 


? for the sake of — paau, n3-3a 


WHY THE CHAMELEON SHAKES 
HIS HEAD' 


Long, long ago the Chameleon and the Dog were 
friends. But sometimes the Dog walked with the 
Man. 

One day the Chameleon asked the Dog, “Why 
do you sometimes go with the Man?” 

“The Man and I are friends,” answered the 
Dog. “The Man is a hunter, and we go hunting 
together. I help him to hunt. We have meat when 
we come back. Then we eat it.” 

Once the Man and the Dog went hunting. They 
killed an antelope and carried it to the hunter’s 
house. 

The Chameleon saw them and followed them. 
The hunter made dinner from the meat and began 
to eat it. 


2 Cxa3ku H nerenab Adpiku 17 


The Dog came up to the Man and wanted to 
have some meat, too. 

Then the Hunter took a big stick and hit the 
Dog on the head! The poor Dog cried and ran 
away. 

The Chameleon saw everything, and he ran 
away, too. He ran into the forest, stopped there 
and began to shake his head: 

“Yangu, yangu, yangu,”’ he cried. “That’s too 
bad! Why, the Dog says he is the hunter’s friend, 
he helps him to hunt and brings much meat. And 
the hunter hits the poor Dog on the head with a 
stick! The Man is not good. I will not live near the 
Man. I will live in the forest!” 

That’s why the Chameleon lives in the forest 
far from the home of the Man. When he thinks 
of the Man and his big stick, he shakes his head 
and says, “Yangu, yangu, yangu! Too bad, too 
bad, too bad!” 


' Why the Chameleon Shakes His Head — Iouemy xa- 
MeJICOH TPACeT FOJIOBOH 


* yangu, yangu, yangu ['jz2:ngu:] — eockauyanue, eoipa- 
mcarougee HEOOYMeHUe, CTPAX 


WHY THE HAWK CARRIES 
OFF CHICKENS' 


Once the Sun said to the Hawk, “I need some 
money. Please give me some. I shall give it back 
to you very soon.” 

The Hawk gave some money to the Sun. A week 
passed, a month passed, but the Sun did not give 
back the money. At last the Hawk decided to go 
to the Sun and ask for his money. He went to the 
Sun when he was high up in the sky. 
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“Do you remember that you must give me back 
my money?” he said to the Sun. 

The Sun answered, “Yes, I do, but I am in the 
sky now, and the money is at home. Please come 
when I am at home, and I shall give the money 
back.” 

“All right,” said the Hawk. 

He decided to go next morning. But the next 
morning he was too late: the Sun was already in 
the sky. | 

The Hawk went to the Sun’s house another 
time, and again the Sun was not at home. He 
went many times, but he never found the Sun at 
home. 

One day on his way to the Sun the Hawk met 
his friend, the Cock. 

“Why do you go to the Sun every day?” the 
Cock asked. 

“I gave him some money a long time ago, and 
I cannot get it back! The Sun says that when he 
is in the sky, he cannot go home to get the money. 
And I can never find him at home.” 

“IT can help you,” the Cock said. “You stay the 
night with me,” I always get up earlier than the 
Sun does. I shall wake you up very early. Then 
you can run quickly to the Sun and get your 
money.” 

So the Hawk stayed the night with the Cock: 
In the morning the Cock woke him: “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo! Get up, Hawk! 
Run to the Sun! He is at home now. He is not in 
the sky yet!” 

The Hawk got up, thanked the Cock and went 
to the Sun. The Sun was at home. He was sleeping. 

“Good morning, Sun!” the Hawk said. “It is 
time for you to get up. And I am here to get my 
money!” 
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“Good morning,” the Sun said. “Who told you 
to come to me so early?” 

The Hawk did not answer. 

“If you want to get your money, you must tell 
me, who told you to come to me so early.” 

And then the Hawk said, “It was the Cock.” 

The Sun was very angry. He said: 

“Now the Cock will pay for it with his children! 
Now all the Cock’s children will be yours!” 

And from that day the Hawk began to carry 
off chickens. 


' Why the Hawk [ho:k] Carries Off Chickens — Touemy 
ACTpe6 NOXHLMLAeT WbINIAT 


2 stay the night with me — octanbca y mMeHA Ha HOUb 


HOW THE HARE GOT THE SHEEP 


A man bought a sheep and went home with it. 
A Hare saw him and thought: “What a good sheep 
that is! I must have it for myself.” 

The Hare ran quickly in front of them, took 
off his left shoe, put it on the road and hid himself 
in the bushes. The man saw the shoe and said to 
himself, “This is a good shoe, but I don’t need 
one shoe, I shall not take it.” 

The Hare put on his left shoe, ran quickly on, 
took off his right shoe and put it on the road. 
The man came up to the second shoe, stopped 
there and said, “Oh, this is the right shoe and the 
other one was the left shoe. I shall go back and 
take the left shoe, then I shall have good new 
shoes.” 

He tied his sheep to a tree near the road, put 
the shoe near the sheep and walked back to find 
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the first shoe. He looked and looked for the shoe, 
but could not find it. 

While the man was looking for the left shoe, 
the Hare took the right shoe, untied the sheep and 
took it to his home. 

When the man came back, he found no sheep 
and no shoe. He cried out, “What a fool I am!” 

And he was right. 


WHY THE CROCODILE 
DOES NOT EAT HENS 


A hen came to the river every day. She drank 
water there. 

One day the crocodile saw her and came up to 
her. He wanted to eat her up. 

But she cried, “Oh, don’t eat me, my dear 
brother!” 

The crocodile let her go:' he could not eat his 
sister! 

The next day, when the hen came to the river 
again, the crocodile decided to eat her up. 

But again the hen cried, “Oh, don’t eat me, 
my dear brother!” 

And again the crocodile did not eat her. 

But he thought: “How can I be her brother? 
I live in the water, and she doesn’t.” 

Then the crocodile went to his friend, a lizard. 

“Oh, my friend! A big hen comes to the river 
every day and when I want to catch her, she says 
that I am her brother. How can that be?” 
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“Oh, my silly friend!” the lizard answered. 
“Don't you know that the hen, the turtle, the lizard 
lay eggs’ as crocodiles do, my dear? So we all 
are brothers and sisters. Do you understand?” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said the croco- 
dile. 

Now you know why crocodiles never eat hens! 


| let her go — ornyctna ee 
* lay eggs — KanyT Aiwa 


THE LION’S DINNER 


There was one place in 
the savannas’ which the 
animals liked very much. 
There was good water and 
green grass there. But a 
strong lion lived there. He 
killed two or three animals 
every day. One day the 
animals came to the Lion, 
and one of them began to 
speak: 

“Oh, dear Lion, it is not 
good for you to run and 
hunt all day long’ in the 
savannas. We'll send you 
one animal for your dinner 
every day.” 

“All right,” the Lion said, 
“but you must begin to send 
me my dinner now: I am 
hungry. I must have my 
dinner every day! Ii you 
don’t send an animal to me 
every day, I shall kill as 
many of you as I want!” 
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“Don’t kill us, dear Lion. We shall send you an 
animal every day.” 

They cast lots,® and that day it was an antelope 
who became the Lion’s dinner. And every day they 
sent one animal to the Lion. 

But the animals were not happy. Each of them 
thought: “Oh, tomorrow my turn will come!” 

One day it was a Hare’s turn to be the Lion’s 
dinner. But the Hare was not unhappy. He 
smiled! 

“That’s good, very good!” the Hare said. 
“Don’t be afraid! The Lion will not eat me up!” 

The Hare ran to the river, jumped into the 
water and then began to roll in the mud.* He came 
to the Lion very dirty. 

The Lion saw him and became angry. 

“But I don’t want that dirty animal for. my 
dinner,” he cried. 

“Oh, dear Lion, I am not your dinner. I had 
to bring you” a big hare. But on my way I 
met another lion, and he took the hare for him- 
self.” 

“Is there another lion in the savannas?” asked 
the Lion. 

“Yes, there is. He is big and strong. I think 
he is stronger than you are.” 

The Lion became angrier than before and said 
to the Hare, “Show me that lion!” 

“All right!” said the Hare. “Let us go to him.” 

And they went to a big well. The Hare looked 
into the well and said, “Look, he is there, and the 
Hare is with him.” 

The Lion looked into the well. He saw himself 
and the Hare in the water. He jumped into the 
well to catch them and — never came back! 

The animals were happy, they jumped and 
danced and thanked the clever Hare. 
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' savannas — caBaHHbl (CTenHele NpocTpaxcTea 8B CYyxUXx 
Tponuweckux mecTax) 

all day long — uenbit neHb 

cast lots — 6pocHnH »xpeOHH 

began to roll in the mud — Haya KaTaTbpcaA B rpA3H 

f iad to bring — a fomkKeH Obl npHHecTHu 
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WHY THE DOG IS A FRIEND OF MAN 


Long, long ago the Jackal and the Dog were 
friends and lived in the bush. They hunted together 
every day. In the evening they came home and ate 
their food together. 

One day they did not catch anything and came 
back very hungry. A cold wind was blowing in the 
bush. 

“Oh,” said the Dog, “it is so bad to be hungry 
and cold!” 

“Go to sleep,” the Jackal said. “When morning 
comes, we shall go hunting again and we shall 
catch a young antelope.” 

But the Dog could not sleep. Then he saw a 
red light far away. 

“Jackal,” he cried, “what is that red light over 
there?”' 

“There’s a village there, and that red light is 
a man’s fire,” the Jackal answered. 

“Fire is warm, and it is cold here,” said the 
Dog. “I say,” Jackal, will you go and bring some 
fire? You are so brave!” 

“No, no, I won’t.*? You can bring, if you like.” 

The Dog did not want to go, because he was 
afraid of men. But he thought: “I am sure there 
are some bones near the fire. I can eat them. And 
the fire is so warm!” 
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He was so hungry and cold! Hunger and cold 
made him forget his fear,* and he said to the 
Jackal: 

“I. am going to the village to get some fire and 
some bones. If I don’t come back soon, please, 
cry Bo-aa, bo-aa! Then I shall know where you are 
and where I must go.” 

So the Dog ran to the village. He saw a hut 
near the fire. There were some bones near the hut. 
They were so good for the hungry Dog! He came 
nearer to the bones. But then a man came out 
of the hut and saw the Dog. The Dog was afraid 
of him and cried: 

“Oh, please, don’t kill me! I am a poor Dog, 
and I want to warm myself by the fire. Then | 
shall go back to the bush.” 

“Very well,” the man said. “You may sit by the 
fire. But when you are warm, you must go back 
to the bush.” 

The Dog thanked him and sat by the fire. He 
was quite happy; he was warm and there was a 
big bone under his nose. He began to eat it. And 
then the man came out of the hut and asked: 

“Aren’t you warm yet?”? 

“Not yet,” the Dog answered; he saw another 
bone not far away and wanted to eat it, too. 

Soon the man asked again, “Aren’t you warm 

et?” 

“Please let me stay a little longer.° I am not 
quite warm yet,” was the Dog’s answer. 

Then the man came up to the Dog. The Dog 
looked into his eyes and said: 

“Yes, | am warm now, but I don’t want to go 
back to the bush. I am often cold and hungry 
there. Let me live with you in the village, please! 
I shall help. you to hunt birds and animals in the 
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bush and forest. And you’ll give me some bones 
to eat.” 
“All right,” the man said. “You may stay with 
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me. 
From that day on’ the Dog began to live with 
the man. And when you hear the Jackal cry at 
night Bo-aa, bo-aa, you know that he is asking the 
Dog to come back. But the Dog never answers, and 


now the Jackal lives in the bush alone. 
' over there — Bon Tam 

I say — Iocnyman 

I won’t = I will not — 3deco A He nonzy 

Hunger and cold made him forget his fear — [ono u 
XOJO 3aCTABHJIH ero 3a6bITb CBOH cTpax 

Aren’t you warm yet? — Tobi eile He corpejca? 

let me stay a little longer — no3BombTe MHe eule HeEHaAOro 
OcTaTbCcA 

From that day on — C Toro gaHA 
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WHY THE SUN AND THE MOON LIVE 
IN THE SKY 


Many, many years ago the Sun and the Moon 
lived together on the earth. Water was their best 
friend, and they often came to see him.' But Water 
never went to see the Sun and the Moon in their 
house. 

“Why don’t you come to see us?” the Sun once 
asked him. 

“I have too many friends,” Water answered, 
“they will come with me. I’m afraid there will be 
no place for them in your house.” 

“But I shall build a new big house,” the Sun 
said. 

And the Sun built a very big house and then 
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asked Water to come to him. Water came with all 
the fish and water animals. 

“May I come in with all my people?” Water 
asked. 

“Yes, come in,” the Sun said. 

Very soon Water in the house was knee-deep 
for the Sun.” 

Then in a minute Water was up to the Sun’s 
head, and came higher and higher with all the 
fish and water animals. At last Water was so high 
in the house that the Sun and the Moon went on 
to the roof and sat there. But soon Water came 
up on to the roof. What could the Sun and the 
Moon do? Where could they sit? And they went 
up to the sky. They liked the place and began to 
live there. 


' to see him — HapecTuTb ero 
* was knee-deep for the Sun — 6b11a Connuy no KoueHO 


WHY FIRE AND RAIN ARE ENEMIES 


Once upon a time there was a chief’ who had 
a beautiful daughter. Many young men wanted to 
marry her, but the chief thought: “They are not 
very good for my daughter.” 

Fire and Rain wanted to marry her, too. Rain 
came to the chief’s daughter and said, “Will you 
marry me, oh daughter of the Chief?” 

“Yes, I will,” said the girl. 

At the same time Fire came to the chief and 
said, “I want to marry your daughter. Will you 
give her to me for my wife?” 

The chief said, “Yes, I will.” 

Then the chief sent for his daughter and said 
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to her, “My dear daughter, you will marry Fire. 
I gave him my promise.” 

“Oh, Father,” said the girl, “I cannot marry 
Fire, I must marry Rain. I gave my promise to him.” 

“What shall we do?” cried the chief. “You can’t 
marry both Fire and Rain.” 

Then Fire and Rain came to the chief and his 
daughter. The chief said to them: 

“Tomorrow will be the day of my daughter’s 
Marriage.” 

“To me?” asked Fire. 

“To me?” asked Rain. 

“To the winner of a race. To him I will give 
my daughter.” 

On the day of the race many people came to the 
town. They all wanted to see the race. Some of 
them said, “Fire will win.” Others said, “Rain 
will win.” 

But the chief's daughter thought: “I want to 
Marry Rain.” 

The day of the race came. When it was time to 
begin, the drummers beat the drums. The race began. 
The wind helped Fire to run very quickly. But 
where was Rain? Nobody saw him. The people cried: 

“Look, Fire is quite near the finish!” 

But then Rain began to fall from the sky and 
put out Fire.’ So Fire could not finish the race. 
The people cried: 

“Rain, Rain is the first!” 

So the chief gave his daughter to Rain, and 
they were very happy. 

And from that day on Fire and Rain are enemies. 


' Once upon a time there was a chief [tfi:f] — Kun-6o1a 
KOTa-TO BOK Ib 
put out Fire — racuTb oroHb 
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THE TWO FRIENDS 


Once there lived two girls, who were friends. 
They loved each other dearly.’ They bought the same 
dresses, they ate the same food, they went together 
to bring water from the river. People always saw 
them together and said, “What good friends they 
are!” 

But one day a young man said, “You say those 
two girls are good friends. I am not sure about 
that, I shall try to find it out.”? 

The next day the young man stopped the two 
girls in the street. 

“Good morning,” he said. “I want to speak to 
one of you.” | 

“No, you can’t do that, we are friends, and you 
must speak to the two of us together.” 

“I don’t want to speak to the two of you. I shall 
speak to only one of you. Then the one to whom | 
speak can tell what I say to the other.” 

And he whispered to one of the girls: “ You, you, 
you, you. Do you hear me?” 

The girl answered, “Yes.” 

The young man went away. 

“What did he say to you, my dear?” the second 
girl asked. 

“Oh, he said nothing to me,” said the first girl. 
“He whispered you, you, you, you...” 

“What about me, me, me, me...2” the second 
girl asked. 

“But it was not about you. It was only you.” 

“But you said yes to him! You don’t want to tell 
me everything!” 

“T tell you that it was only you!” 

“Well and what about me?” 

“Oh, you silly girl! I tell you he said only you!” 

“So you don’t want to tell me anything, and I am 
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your friend! No, I was your friend, but I am not 
any more!”® 

“Well, I don’t want to have such a silly friend!” 

“You are a liar!” 

“T’m not. But you are very, very silly!” 

Then one girl went to the right and the other 
went to the left. They did not even say good-bye to 
each other. 

That was the unhappy end of their long friendship. 


' They loved each other dearly. — Onn nexHo mt06H0u Apyr 


apyra. 
2 I shall try to find it out — A nonpo6yto 2To BbIACHHTD 
37 | am not any more — 3deco a Tenepb Oonbule He Apyr 


THE FIRE FESTIVAL! 


Long, long ago the chief of the Dagomba? people 
had a son. He loved the boy so much that he could not 
sleep if the boy was not near him at night. One 
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evening the chief sat under a big tree near his house. 
Some Dagombas sat around him. That night was 
warm and there was no rain. One could hear the 
tom-tom® of the drums. Children sang and danced 
near them. 

“Life is good,” the chief said. And the people 
clapped their hands. The Dagomba people always 
clap their hands when they agree with somebody 
or something.* 

Then the chiet’s wife came up to the chief and 
said, “Oh, Chief, it is time for our boy to sleep.” 

“But he is with you, in the house,” the chief said. 

“Isn’t he here, with you?” the woman asked. 

“Woman, I tell you, he is not with me. Go and 
look for him.” 

“Oh, my dear Chief,” the wife said sadly. “He is 
not in our house.” 

The chief stood up quickly and cried, “Stop the 
dance! Let the drummers go and drum asking for 
my son.” 

In a minute the drums began their talk. “The 
Chief’s child is lost,”® they said. “Who finds the 
child must bring him to the Chief.” 

All the people ran from place to place and looked 
for the boy. But they did not find him. The chief 
was very angry. He said, “All my people must help 
to find the boy.” 

And the people looked and looked for the boy. 
They were looking for the boy for many hours. 
Then a man cried out: “Here he is!” 

The chief came up to the man. There, under a 
tree on the grass, the boy was sleeping. 

“Get up, my dear,” the chief said to his little son. 
But the boy did not hear him. “Get up,” said his 
father again. Then the boy opened his eyes. 

“Father,” he said and got up. And they walked 
off together. The chief was very happy. 
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_The drums began their talk again. “The Chief’s 
son is here! The Chief’s son is here!” they said. 

Then the chief looked back angrily at the tree: 
“Burn that tree! It hid my son from me!” 

And the chief’s servants put their torches to its 
trunk® and branches. The tree began to burn and 
soon fell on the grass. 

‘At the same time the happy father went home 
with his son. The people ran after them with songs 
and dances. 

From that day on every year in July, the Da- 
gomba people have their Fire Festival. The chief 
goes out of his house and the people light their 
torches. They begin to dance and put their torches 
to tree trunks. But today they burn only two or 
three branches, and not the whole tree. 


' The Fire Festival — Mpa3yzunk orna 


? Dagomba — Jlarom6a (nazeuna @ Adpuxe) 

> tom-tom [tom] — seyxonodpaxanue 601 bapabana 

* they agree with somebody or something — onu coraacubl 
C Ke€M-HHOyfib HH C 4eM-HHOyAb 

is iost — nponay 

put their torches to its trunk — nogHecan dbakesbl K CTBOWY 


SACRED PYTHONS! 


One day, a very long time ago, some of Naayire’ 
people went hunting. They walked and walked in 
the bush but found nothing. When night came, 
they were very far from home. 

“We must sleep in the bush,” the chief said, “we 
must find a good place to sleep.” 

The hunters were not afraid to sleep in the bush, 
but they knew: elephants, lions and other animals 
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sometimes killed sleeping hunters. And there were 
some bad people, too, in the bush. 

The hunters came to a place with big trees 
round it. They decided to rest and sleep on the 
grass. They did not make a fire and ate only some 
nuts which they carried in their bags: that was 
their supper. Then they went to sleep. All of them 
were tired. They slept soundly® and did not hear 
anything. They did not hear that their enemies 
were coming nearer and nearer to them. 

But in one of the trees above the sleeping men 
something moved and fell down on the head of a 
young hunter. He jumped up and cried: a big 
python was on his head! 

The Naayire hunters got up quickly and saw 
the enemies round them. A fight began. Soon the 
enemies ran away and that was the end of the fight. 

The Naayire hunters came up to their chief to 
talk about the fight. 

“What made you jump up?” the chief asked the 
young hunter. 

“It was a python,” he said. “It fell on my head, 
but it did not kill me.” 

Then the chief said, “From this day on our people 
will never kill a python. That python saved our lives. 
Pythons will be sacred animals in our country.” 

Even today the Naayire people love pythons. If 
you go into their houses in the rainy season,’ you 
will ind a python there. The pythons never harm 
anyone,” they don’t eat even the chickens. 


' Sacred [‘seikrid] Pythons ['pai8anz] — CasxuleHHble NHTOHbI 
Naayire — Haupe (nuema @ Adpuxe) 

slept soundly — kpenko cna 

in the rainy season — B nepHoa noxnen 

never harm anyone — HHKOMy He MpHUHHAWT Bpena 
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THE SMALL RED FEATHER 


There once lived a man with his wife. They were 
very poor and always hungry. The man often went 
to the forest, but he was a bad hunter and sometimes 
brought home only a small bird. 

One day he went to the forest again. But it was 
a very bad day for him: he did not find even a small 
bird. He was tired and sad. He sat down to rest 
under a tree. Then he heard a sweet song of a bird. 

He looked up and saw a very small bird whose 
feathers were red. The bird said, “I see that you 
are poor and hungry. I want to help you. I’ll give 
you one of my feathers. Take it home and cook it. 
You will have a good dinner. Come back tomor- 
row, and I’ll give you another feather.” 

He thanked the bird and went home. He put the 
feather into a pot and told everything to his wife. 

“Silly, how can the feather become food?! You 
must catch the bird and kill it. Then we can cook 
the bird and eat it.” 

He did not answer, but looked into the pot and 
saw there a good dinner. 

Every day he went to the forest, and every day 
the small bird gave him a red feather that made a 
dinner for the man and his wife. 

But his wife was very greedy. Every day she said 
to the man, “We must not have only the little red 
feather. We must have the bird. Then we can cook 
two, three or four feathers every day and we shall 
have as much food as we like.” 

“But the little bird is my friend. I shall not kill it.” 

One day the woman followed her husband into 
the forest, but he did not see her. The woman heard 
the sweet song of the little red bird. She took a 
stone and killed it. The bird fell down off the tree. 
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The man was very sad, but the wife said, “Now 
we shall have much food every day.” 

They went home. At home the woman pulled 
one red feather off? the bird and put it into the hot 
water. She cooked and cooked it, but the feather 
was just a feather. 

And from that day on they were again always 
hungry. 


' Silly, how can the feather become food? — Inynpti, Kak 
MOdKeT nepo O6paTHTbcA B NALLY? 
* pulled... off — Bhimepnysia 


THE FEAST 


Once a chief decided to give a feast for his people. 
He sent his men to every village. They told the people 
to come to the chief’s house and said, “The Chief 
asks each of the men to bring one bottle of palm 
wine and pour it into a pot at the door.” 

The day of the feast came. People put on their 
best clothes and walked to the chief’s house with 
their families. They stopped at the door of the 
chief’s house and poured their bottles into a very 
big pot at the door. 

There was a man who wanted to go to the feast 
very much, but he had no palm wine at home. 
His wife said to him, “You must buy some palm 
wine.” 

But the man answered, “What? No, I don’t 
want to buy wine for a feast that is free.’ No, no!” 

He thought a little and then said, “Hundreds of 
people will bring their wine and pour it into the pot. 
A bottle of water cannot be bad for so much wine.” 

And so he went to the feast with a bottle of water. 
He poured his bottle into the pot as other people did. 
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Then he sat down at the table with all the other 
people and waited for the glass of palm wine which 
he liked so much. 

The chief said, “Let’s drink wine, dear guests!” 

All the guests took their glasses. But what they 
drank was not palm wine, but — water! So our 
man was not the only one who thought: “A bottle 
of water cannot be bad for so much wine.” 


' for a feast that is free — a1 nupa, KoToppbiii aaetca GecnaTHO 
THE FIRE ON THE HILL 


Long, long ago there was a lake of cold water in 
Kenya.' Many animals came at night to the lake to 
drink some water. But people never came to the 
lake at night: the animals could kill and eat them. 

Now, a rich man who had a beautiful daughter 
once said, “The young man who will go to the lake 
in the evening and stay in the cold water till morn- 
ing, will have my daughter for his wife.” 

There lived a poor young man who loved the 
rich man’s daughter very much. He said to his 
mother, “I shall try to stay all night in the lake and 
then marry my dear girl.” 

“No, no,” the mother said, “you are my only 
son!* The water in the lake is very cold, and the 
animals will eat you up. Don’t go there!” 

She cried and cried, but her son said, “Mother, 
don’t cry. I must try. I love her so much!” 

So the young man went to the girl’s father. He 
told him that he wanted to go to the lake and stay 
in the cold water all night. The rich man sent his 
servants to a place where they could watch the 
young man. 

When night came, the young man went to the lake 
and his mother followed him, but he did not see her. 
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There was a hill forty paces away from the place 
where the yourig man went into the water. The 
woman climbed up the hill and made a fire there. 
The wild animals saw the fire and were afraid tc 
go near that place. 

The young man saw the fire, too. He under- 
stood that his mother was there. He thought of his 
mother’s love, and it was easier for him to stay all 
night in the very cold water. 

Morning came. The young man went to the rich 
man’s house. The rich man saw him and said, “My 
servants say that there was a fire on a hill forty 
paces from the lake. It warmed you, and that is 
why you could stay all night in the water. So you 
cannot marry my daughter. Good-bye.” 

The young man was very angry. He went to the 
judge. 

“Well,” the judge said, “this is a very simple 
case.”° 

The next morning the young man with his mother 
and the rich man with his servants came before the 
judge. There were many people there who wanted 
to hear the case. 

The judge asked for a pot of cold water. Then he 
walked forty paces from the pot and made a fire. 

“Now,” he said, “we shall wait a little until the 
water is warm.” 

The people cried, “But the fire is so far away, it 
cannot warm the water in the pot.” 

Then the judge said, “And how could that young 
man warm himself at a fire forty paces away?” 

So the case was over, and the young man 
married the rich man’s daughter. They lived 
happily for many years. 


' Kenya [‘kenja] — Kenna (crpana 6 Adpuxe) 
° you are my only som —Tbl y MeHA e@MHCTBEHHEI CbIH 
a very simple case — oyveHb npocTokK cnyuan 
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A HOUSE IN THE SKY 


Once upon a time there lived a poor man, 
Abunuvas by name. He was clever and often made 
jokes at! rich people and even at the chief. So they 
did not like him and wanted to kill him. 

Once the chief sent for Abunuvas, and he came to 
the chief’s house. 

“| hear that you are very clever, Abunuvas! Can 
you build me a house in the sky in three days? You 
may have as many men as you need. If you can’t 
do that, my soldiers will kill you.” 

“T shall build it, my Chiel,” said Abunuvas and 
went home. He began to think. Then he made a kite 
and tied a bell and a long string to it. When the wind 
blew, the kite rose high up in the air.” But it did not 
ily far, because Abunuvas tied the string to a tree. 

The next day all the peopie of the town heard the 
bell and saw a dark spot in the sky. The chief saw 
the spot, too. Abunuvas came up to the chief and 
said: 

“Oh, my Chief, the house in the sky will soon be 
ready. Do you hear the bell? The workers are ringing 
the bell from the sky. They need some boards 
for the roof of the house. Please tell your soldiers 
to climb up to the sky with the boards.” 

“But how will my soldiers climb up to the sky?” 
asked the chief. 

“Oh, there is a way up,”~ said Abunuvas. 

So the chief ordered his soldiers to get some 
boards and to follow Abunuvas. They came to the 
tree and saw the string there. 

“This is the way to the sky,” Abunuvas said. 
“Climb up the siring and you will come to the sky.” 

The soldiers tried to climb up the string, but 
could not do that. 

“Try again, try again! Our Chief will be very 
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angry if you don’t carry the boards up to his house 
in the sky!” said Abunuvas. 

Then the soldiers went to the chief and said, 
“Oh, Chief, no man can climb up to the sky!” 

The chief thought a little and said: 

“That’s right. Nobody can do that.” 

Then Abunuvas said to the chief: 

“Oh, my Chief, if you know that, why do you 
ask me to build you a house in the sky?” 

And the chief could give no answer to that. 
Abunuvas went to the tree, cut the string and took 
away the kite. 


' made jokes at — noguiyauBan Hag 
, rose high up in the air — nogHaAaca BLICOKO B BO3~YX 
there is a way up — TaM ecTb fopora BBepx 


WHICH IS BETTER? 


There was once a man who had three sons, and 
all of them loved the same girl. Each of them asked 
the girl the same question, “Will you marry me?” 
All of them were clever, handsome and strong. 
The girl liked each of the three young men very much 
and could not decide which of them was the best. 

One day the father of the three brothers said, 
“Here is some money for you. You will go on a long 
travel. While you are travelling, you must look for 
a very, very useful thing. When you find it, you 
will buy it and bring it home.” 

The three brothers travelled for a long time, 
and they bought three very useful things. 

The first young man bought a magic carpet. On it 
he could fly to any place in no time.’ The second 
brother bought a magic looking-glass. When he 
looked into it, he could see anyone and everything 
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that he wanted to see. The third bought a magic 
lemon. The juice of that lemon could make a dying 
man or a woman well again. 

The three brothers came together and showed 
their things to one another. Then one of them said, 
“We are far from our home and from our dear girl. 
let us look into the looking-glass and see her.” 

The second brother took out his looking-glass, 
and they all looked into it. They saw that the girl 
was very ill. Then the first brother asked the other 
brothers to sit down on his carpet, and all of them 
were at the girl’s house in no time. The third 
brother cut his lemon and gave the juice to the girl. 
The girl drank it, and she was well again. 

The young men were very happy. 

“Now which of us will you marry?” they asked 
the girl. 

“I thank you all, my dear friends,” answered 
the girl. “One of the brothers saw me in his 
looking-glass, and that helped to save my life. 
His looking-glass is a very useful thing, and 
he will have it forever. Another brother 
brought all three of you here on his carpet, 
and that helped to save me, too. It is also a 
very useful thing, and he will have it forever. 
And one of you gave me the lemon juice, and now 
I am well again. But he has no lemon now. He 
gave all he had to save me. I will be his wife.” 

And the other two brothers said, “Yes, the 
girl is right.” 


' in no time — mrHoBeHHo 


THE MAGIC POT 


Long, long ago there lived an old woman who 
sold the best soup in the market. It was chicken 
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soup. Nobody knew the cld woman’s name. Nobody 
knew where she lived. Nobody knew why her soup 
was always the best in the market and why it was 
so hot. But people did not think about that. They 
bought the soup and ate it. 

Every morning the old woman came to the 
market square. She carried a big black pot of hot 
chicken soup on her head. Then she sat down under 
a tree, and it did not take her long' to sell her 
soup. 

There lived a small boy not far from the 
market square. His name was Kalari. He liked 
the soup very much. He wanted to know where 
the old woman came from. 

One day when the old woman put her empty pot 
on her head and left the market square, Kalari 
followed her, but she did not see him. They went a 
long, long way, they climbed up a high hill. 
Evening came. Kalari was afraid, but he went on. 
At last the woman came to a little hut on that 
high hill. There stood a very large pot. “How big 
the pot is,” thought Kalari. The woman went into 
the hut. Kalari went up to the pot and looked into 
it. It was empty. Then the woman came out of the 
hut. Kalari quickly hid himself. The woman came 
up to the large pot. Then she began to sing: 


Magic pot, magic pot, make hot soup for me, 
make hot soup for me. 

Make soup with chicken, make soup with 
chicken, 

Make this soup for me to sell, make this 
soup for me to sell, 

And for people to buy, and for people 
to buy. 

Magic pot, magic pot! 
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Very soon the soup was ready. Steam came out 
of the pot. The smell of the soup was very good, 
and Kalari was very hungry. Then the old woman 
went back into her hut. Kalari came up to the pot. 
He looked under it. There was no fire there, but 
the pot was full of hot chicken soup! 

“T must have some of it, | am so hungry!” Kala- 
ri said to himself and put his hand into the pot 
to take a piece of chicken. But suddenly the 
old woman came out of her hut. She saw Kalari 
with his hand in the pot. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she cried. “Oh, oh, oh!” 

Kalari ran down the hill as quickly as he 
could. The old woman ran after him, but she 
could not catch him. Kalari ran and ran and at 
last came home. He told his parents about the 
old woman on the hill and her magic pot. They 
looked at the hill and saw steam there. 
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“Yes, we see the steam of the magic pot,” they 
Said. 

From that day on the old woman stopped 
coming’ to the market with her soup. Nobody 
went up that high hill to see her. They were 
afraid of the old woman. But now, when people 
see clouds round the hill, they say, “Look! 
There is the steam from the magic pot.” 


' it did not take her long — efi He notpe6oBanocb muHoro 


BDeMeHH 
stopped coming — nepecTala NpHxOZHTb 


THE LONGEST STORY IN THE WORLD’ 


Do you know story about the longest story in 
the world? 

Once upon a time there lived a chief who 
liked to listen to stories. And he knew so many 
stories that sometimes he stopped the story- 
teller and finished the story himself. 

One day the chief sent his servants every- 
where to find a good story-teller. 

“Our Chief will give many presents to the 
man who will tell him the longest story in the 
world and make him laugh,” the servants shouted 
in the streets. 

Many people came to the chief and told him 
very long stories. They tried to make him laugh, 
but nobody could do that. The chief always 
said, “That is not the longest story and there is 
nothing to laugh at.”? 

Once a boy came to the chief and said, “Oh, 
my Chief, let me try to tell you the longest 
story in the world and make you laugh.” 

The chief said, “Well, sit down and begin 
your story!” 

The boy began: 

“Long, long ago there lived a man, Ubanbau by 
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name. He ate so much that no man could feed him 
full.’ The chief of that country heard about 
Ubanbau and said, ‘Bring him to me. I shall feed 
lin: full.2 And he ordered his people to bring 
hundreds of thousands of pots of soup, meat and 
fruit. Hundreds of camels carried the pots on 
their backs. The camels stopped in front of the 
chief’s house. Many people came to see Uban- 
bau’s dinner. Then Ubanbau came. The drummers 
began to drum, the musicians began to play, and 
the people sang songs. Ubanbau made a bow‘ to 
the chief and said to the people, ‘Now look at 
me! Look at me! Look at me!’ With these words 
Ubanbau began to eat soup. And he ate, and he ate, 
and he ate, and he ate, and he ate...” 

“Well, what then?” asked the chief. “He ate, 
and he ate, and what then?” 

“Oh, my Chief,” answered the boy, “this is 
only the first pot and there were many thousands 
of pots! Wait a little. 

And he ate, and he ate, and he ate...” 

Evening came. The boy went on with his 
story;> “...and he ate, and he ate, and he ate...” 
At last the chief ordered him to stop till the 
next morning. 

In the morning the chief asked the boy to go 
on with his story. “Now what can you tell us 
about your Ubanbau>?” he asked. 

“Oh, my Chief, he not only ate, but drank 
too, so he drank and then he ate, and he ate, and 
he ate...” 

The story-teller said louder and_ louder, 
“And he ate, and he ate, and he ate...” 

The chief looked at the boy and began to laugh. 

“Well, my boy, your story is the longest in 
the world! Have a rest® now! Stop!” 

And the young story-teller stopped his story, 
got many presents from the chief, climbed up 
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on a camel and rode away with these words: 
“And he ate, and he ate, and he ate...” 


' The Longest Story in the World — Camaa anuuuaa ucto- 
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there is nothing to laugh at — Tam Het HuYero cmewHoro 
feed him full — HakopmMuTb ero yOchITa 

made a bow — NoKJOHHACA 

went on with his story — npofonmmKan cBoH paccxas3 
Have a rest — OTnoxuH 
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THE TWO STRANGERS 


The strangers came to a village in the evening. 
They came to the chief of that village and said: 

“May we stay for the night in your village>” 

“Oh, yes, strangers,” said the chief. “There is a 
house for strangers in our village. You may sleep 
there, and there is supper for you to eat. But know 
this: there is an old custom in our village — 
strangers may sleep in our house for strangers, but 
they must not snore. We kill the man who snores.” 

The strangers went to the house, they had a 
good supper there, and then went to sleep. They 
slept well. One hour passed, two hours passed, 
and one of them began to snore: 

“Vo, vo, vo.” 

The other stranger heard the snoring. He thought: 
“The people will hear the snoring and kill him.” 

The stranger wanted to save the man. He 
thought a little and then began to sing. So one 
stranger snored and the other sang: 


Vo, vo, lio, vo! 

Vo, vo, lio, vo! 

We walked on the road, 
We came to this village, 
They were good to us here. 
Vo, vo, lio, vo! 
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He sang very well. The people did not hear the 
snoring, they listened to the song. Then they began 
to dance. Some of them sang the song together 
with the stranger and danced to the music.' Men, 
women and even the chief sang and danced. All 
(hai night one stranger snored, one stranger sang, 
and all the people sang and danced. 

In the morning the strangers came to the chief 
to say good-bye and to thank him for everything. 
The chief said good-bye to them and gave them a 
small bag of money. 

“I give this money to both of you. We had a 
good time? with you: we danced and sang well. 
Thank you very much.” 

The strangers left the village, but on the road 
they began to quarrel. 

“How shall we divide the money?” said one of 
them. “I must have the bigger part. Why did you 
sing that song last night? Because I snored. So I 
must have the bigger part of the money.” 

And the other man said, “Yes, that’s so. But the 
people could kill you, because you snored. My 
song saved your life. You must only thank me and 
give me the bigger part of the money.” 

They quarrelled and quarrelled and could not 
decide anything. 

Can you? 


' to the music — nog my3bIxy 
* had a good time — sBecennaucb 


THREE HAIRS OF A LION 


Segab’s mother died when he was eleven years 
old. His father married another woman, Bizunesh 
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by name. Segab did not like Bizunesh. But Bizunesh 
began to love the boy very much and tried to be a 
good mother to him. She always made good break- 
fasts, dinners and suppers, but he did not eat them. 
She bought him many good clothes, but he did not 
look at them. She gave him new shoes, but he went 
to the river and threw the shoes into the water. 
When she spoke to him, he always ran away. 

One day the poor woman said to Segab, “I 
always wanted to have a son, and now | have you, 
Segab. I love you very much, my dear boy!” 

But Segab said angrily, “I am not your son, and 
you are not my mother. My mother is dead. I do not 
love you. I will never love you.” 

Bizunesh was very sorry and cried all night. In 
the morning she decided to go to a wise old man. 
She told him about Segab who did not love her. 

The old man said, “I canhelp you. But first you 
must bring me three hairs of a lion.” 

“But how can I do this? The lion will kill me,” 
Bizunesh said. 

“I cannot answer your question. I need three 
hairs of a lion. Try to get them.” 

So Bizunesh went out to try to get the hairs. 
She went far, far away from her house and came to 
a place where a lion lived. The lion was very big 
and roared angrily. He was hungry. Bizunesh was 
afraid of him and ran away quickly. But the next 
day she came back with some meat for the lion. 
She put the meat not far from him and ran away. 


The lion saw the meat and went to it. He ate it 
all very quickly. 

The next day she again brought some meat for 
the lion and put it a little nearer. And again the 
lion ate it all up. 

Every day Bizunesh brought some meat for the 
lion, and he soon understood that the woman was 
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his friend. He was not angry, and he did not roar. 
He was happy to see her. 

And one day Bizunesh came very near to the 
lion and gave him the meat from her hand. At the 
same time she tore three hairs off his back.’ The 
lion was not angry. Bizunesh ran to the old man 
and showed him the hairs. 

“What must I do with them now?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “But you know how to 
go near a lion, little by little, step by step.” Do the 
same with Segab, and I am sure he will love you.’ 


' she tore three hairs off his back — ona Bhippana TpH Bo- 


flocKa ¢ ero CNHHBI 
? little by little, step by step — nocrenenno, mar 3a marom 


THE HAPPY MAN 


Many, many years ago in north Africa there 
lived a chief. He was very rich and had many wives 
and children, but he was not happy. He thought: 
“I have everything, but that does not make me 
happy. What must I do to be happy? I don’t know.” 

Once he shouted angrily to his servants, “Why 
can’t I be happy? What must I do to be happy?” 

One of his servants said, “Oh, my Chief! Look 
at the sky! How beautiful the moon and the stars 
are! Look at them, and you will see how good life 
is. That will make you happier.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” the chief answered angrily. 
“When I look at the moon and the stars | become 
angry, because I know I cannot get them.” 

Then another servant said, “Oh, my Chief! What 
about music? Music makes a man happy. We shall 
play to you from morning till night, and music will 
make you happy.” 
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The chief’s face became red with anger. 

“Oh, no, no, no, no!” he cried. “What a silly 
idea. Music is fine, but to listen to music from morn- 
ing till night, day after day? Never! No, never!” 

So the servants went away, and the chief sat 
angrily in his rich room. Then one of the servants 
came back into the room and made a bow. 

“Oh, my Chief,” he said, “but I think I can tell 
you something that will make you very happy.” 

“What is it?” asked the chief. 

“It is very easy to do,” said the servant. “You 
must find a happy man, take off his shirt and put 
it on. Then his happiness will go into your body 
and you will be as happy as he!” 

“T like your idea,” said the chief. He sent his 
soldiers all over the country' to look for a happy 
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man. They went on and on,” but it was not easy to 
find a happy man in the chief’s country. 

But one day the soldiers found a man in a small 
village who said, “I am the happiest man in the 
world.” He was poor, but he always smiled and 
sang. The soldiers brought him to the chief. 

“At last I shall be a happy man!” said the chief 
and took off his shirt at once. “Bring the man in!”? 

The door of the chief’s room opened. A small, 
dark man with a happy smile walked in. 

“Come here, my friend!” said the chief. “Please 
take off your shirt!” 

The little smiling man came up to the chief. 
The chief looked at him and saw — what did he 
see? The happy man, the happiest man in the 
world, had no shirt! 


' all over the country — no sce cTpaHe 
2 They went on and on — Onn sce wn WH WAH 
3 Bring the man in! — Bsegute sToro uenoBexa! 


THE MONEY IN THE POT OF BUTTER 


A man had to go on a long travel. He hid his 
money in a pot and put butter over it. So nobody 
could see what was there under the butter in the pot. 

Then he took the pot to his neighbour and said: 

“Please keep this pot of butter for me till I come 
back.” He did not say anything about the money in 
the pot. 

A month passed, two months passed, but the 
traveller did not come back. His neighbour thought: 
“I’m afraid the butter in that pot is bad.” 

And he took all the butter out of the pot and saw 
money there. He took the money for himself and put 
many small stones into the pot in place of the money. 
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When the traveller came back, he asked his neigh- 
bour for the pot. He carried it home and took out 
all the butter. He wanted to take the money, but he 
found only many small stones under the butter. 

He was very angry. Then one of his friends 
came to see him.' 

“You look angry, my friend! Why are you 
angry?” asked his friend. 

“Oh, I am a silly man!” And he told his friend 
the story about the pot of butter, the money and 
the small stones. 

“Well, I can show you how to get your money 
back. Let us go to the forest.” 

And the two friends went to the forest, caught 
a monkey there and brought it home. 

‘Now you go to your neighbour and say, “Please 
let your son come with me to the market. He can 
lielp me to carry food from the market.’ ”’ 
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The man did so. The neighbour sent his son to 
the man. But they did not go to the market. The 
man went home with the neighbour’s son and 
locked the boy in his house. 

The friend said, “Now go to your neighbour 
with the monkey and say: ‘Here is your son.’ ”’ 

The man did so. The neighbour was very angry. 

“Take the monkey away and bring back my 
son!” he said. 

“Why, this is your son! If money can turn into? 
small stones then a boy can turn into a monkey.” 

The neighbour understood everything. He 
brought the money, and the man let the boy go 
back to his father. 

The man thanked his clever friend very much. 
He wanted to give him a part of the money, but 
his friend did not take it. 

“We are friends, aren’t we?” he said. “And 
friends always help each other, but never take 
money for that. Never, never!” 


came to see him — npuuies HaBecTHTb ero 
2 


can turn into — mMoryT npeBpaTHTbc”A B 


THE STORY OF THE TWINS 


A long time ago at the village of Serki a woman 
gave birth to twins'— both boys. They were very 
nice children. 

One of the twins, Eiba by name, had a white spot 
on his right hand. The other one — they called him 
Saiba — had two white spots on his left hand. Father 
and mother were very happy and very sad at the 
same time. You will ask — why? Because there was a 
very bad custom in Serki — to kill twins. And the 
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chief of Serki said, “Those twins must die, too.’ But 
their father and mother did not want to kill the twins. 

“What?” said the chief angrily. “You don’t 
want to kill them? Go away from the village and 
never come back or I shall kill you together with 
your children.” 

So the poor family went away from the village. 

For many years the family lived in a forest. Life 
was not easy there, but the children grew up 
strong. When they grew up, they helped their 
father and mother with their work. They were good 
and handsome young men. 

One day they found a man in the forest. He was 
dying. They tried to help him, but he said, “Don’t 
help me. I shall die soon. I came from Serki. There 
is a war on there now.” We fought bravely. But the 
enemy is stronger than we are. Go and help my 
people if you can.” With these words he died. 

Eiba and Saiba wanted to go to Serki and help 
to fight, but their father and mother were against 
it® and said: “The Chief does not want you there. 
He wanted to kill you when you were small 
children. That’s why we went away from Serki 
and came to live in the forest.” 

But the twins wanted to go and help Serki. 
They said, “This is our country. We must help the 
people of our country.” 

So the boys came to Serki and fought against 
the enemies. They fought bravely. The people of 
that country won the fight and made the enemy 
run. So the war was over. 

Then a feast at the chief’s house began. Saiba 
and Eiba were at the feast, too. Then one of the 
men stood up and said: “There are two young men 
here, two brothers. I think they are very brave 
soldiers. But we don’t know who they are.” 

The twins’ uncle was at the feast, too. He said to 
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the chief, “Do you remember two little twins — 
one with a spot on his right hand and the other with 
(wo spots on his left hand? Eighteen years ago you 
told their father and mother to go away from our 
village as they did not want to kill the twins. These 
are the same twins.” 

The chief stood up and asked the twins to forgive 
him. Then he sent the two young men back to their 
father and mother with many presents and a letter 
in which he asked them to come back. 

From that day on they stopped killing twins in 
Serki. 


' gave birth to twins — ponnna 61H3HeLL0B 
* There is a war on there now. — Tam Tenepb ugerT Boia. 
were against it — Obl1H NpoTHB 9TOFO 


THE RUBBER MAN' 


Spider was very lazy. Every morning he got up 
at twelve o’clock, ate his breakfast and said to his 
wife, “I am going to our farm.” 

But he did not go to the farm; he had no farm 
at all. He went to the forest and sat there under a 
big tree all day long.’ 

His wife sometimes said to him: 

“Tell me when you want my help on the farm.” 

She said nothing more: she did not want to 
make him angry. 

Spider answered then: 

“Oh, there is plenty of time yet.’ Don’t be afraid, 
I shall tell you, when I need you.” 

The people often asked him: 

“When will you begin to work on your farm?” 

And he answered, “There is plenty of time yet.” 

Then one day he said to his wife: 
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“Tomorrow I want to plant some nuts on our 
farm. Go to the market and buy a bag of nuts. I 
must have them for tomorrow.” 

His wife was happy to hear that and ran to the 
market to buy the nuts. The next day Spider went 
with the nuts to the forest, ate as many nuts as he 
wanted and then had a good sleep‘ under a big tree. 
In the evening he came home and said to his wife: 

“Oh, how tired and hungry I am! I was working 
on our farm all day long. Is supper ready? Life is 
hard for us men.° We work from morning till night 
and you, women, you have only to cook dinners 
and suppers.” 

Every day Spider went away, but he did not 
work on the farm: he only ate nuts and then rested 
in the forest. 

Time passed, and people began to bring home their 
nuts. But Spider brought nothing. Then his wife said: 

“When will you bring our nuts home? Shall I 
help you?” 

“No, no, I don’t want your help,” Spider an- 
swered. “I shall bring the nuts home in a few days.” 

But how could he bring the nuts home? He had 
no nuts now! He had not even a farm! 

“Where can I get the nuts?” he asked himself. 
“Ah, I know. I shall steal some,” he thought. 

At night he went out of his house and soon came 
to the chief’s farm. It was a big farm, and there were 
many nuts in the nut trees. So he filled his bag with 
nuts, hid the bag under a iree in the forest and went 
back home. The next morning he said to his wife: 

“Today I shall bring the nuts from our farm. 
Please make a good supper! I shall be very hungry 
and tired.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said his wife. 

Spider went to the forest. The bag of nuts was 
there under the tree. Spider ate some nuts and had 
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a good sleep. In the evening he carried the bag to 
his wife. She was so happy! She opened the bag, 
look one nut, ate it, then took another and then 
another. How good they were! 

The next night Spider again went to the chief’s 
farm and again stole a bag of nuts. When the next 
evening came, he carried it to his wife. He did the 
same thing again and again. But one night the chief’s 
servant saw that a thief was stealing the nuts. 

“T must catch the thief. But how can I do that?” 
thought the servant. Then an idea came to him. 
He took two big pots and went to the forest to find 
some gutta-percha trees.° He made brown rubber 
out of the gutta-percha sap, and then he made a 
rubber man. He placed the sticky rubber man near 
the nut trees. 

“Now I shall know who the thief is,” he said 
to himself. 

When night came and all the people were 
asleep, Spider went to the chief’s farm. He came 
to the place where the nuts were and suddenly saw 
a man there. 

“Oh,” he asked the man, “what do you want 
here?” 

There was no answer. 


“Who are you?” Spider asked him again. 
“What are you doing here at night?” 

The rubber man did not speak. 

Then Spider hit the rubber man on the head 
and cried: 

“Why don’t you answer me?” 

The rubber man was SO sticky that Spider could 
not pull his hand away’ from the man’s head. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” cried Spider and hit 
the rubber man with the other hand. And the other 
hand stuck to the man’s head, too. Now Spider 
understood that it was not a man. Still he tried 
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to push it away® with his foot, but his foot stuck 
to the rubber man, too. Now Spider could not 
move any more. 

“How silly I was,” he said to himself. “People 
will come in the morning, and everybody will know 
that I am a thief.” 

Poor Spider! In the morning the chief’s servant 
tore him away from? the rubber man and brought 
him before the chief... 

And from that day on Spider hid in a dark 
place and did not speak to anybody because he was 
so ashamed.'° And now his children and his chil- 
dren’s children and his children’s children’s children 
always hide in dark places. 


The Rubber Man — lytranepuespiih (pe3HHOBbIH) ue0- 
BeyeK 

all day long — sBecb jeHb 

there is plenty of time yet — ewe ecTb Macca BpemMeHH 
had a good sleep — xopouio sBbicnaaca 

Life is hard for us men.— >Ku3Hb TpyaHa JIA Hac, MYKUHH. 
gutta-percha trees — ryTTanepuesBbie nepeBbA (U3 UX AunN- 
KO2O COKA OenaroT pe3uny ) 

pull his hand away — oryepHyTb pyky 

® tried to push it away — mbiTanca ero OTTOAKHYTb 

tore him away from — oropsBau ero oT 

‘he was so ashamed — emy 6bl10 Tak CTbIZHO 
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GREEDY ANANSI 


This is a story about a boy. His name was 
Anansi. 

There was a great famine in the country where 
Anansi lived. Anansi and his little brothers and 
sisters were very hungry. The boy could not think 
of anything but food. 

“This hunger will kill me!” he often said. 

One day he went out of the house and walked 
to the seashore. 
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“I shall try to catch a little fish,” he thought. 

Ife sat on the seashore watching — watching — 
watching — but nothing came. Then suddenly he 
saw a green island in the sea. Anansi climbed into 
a little red boat, and soon he came to the green 
island. 

He got out of the boat, stood under the tree and 
looked up at big nuts high above him. He tried 
to climb up the tree and get the nuts, but that 
was not easy. He tried again and again, but he 
could not get the nuts. The nuts were laughing at 
him! 

“Tll get you, my dear nuts!” he said. And he 
tried again and again to get the nuts. At last he 
got one nut. 

“Now I have you!” he cried. He tried to 
throw it into his little boat, but the nut fell into the 
sea. 
“Well, there are many more nuts in the tree,” 
said Anansi, but the second nut fell into the sea, 
too. Seven times that happened, seven good big 
nuts were in the sea! The wind carried them far, 
far away. The boy cried and cried, but nuts have 
no ears! They did not come back. 


Then Anansi went to the forest. He saw a little 
house there. An old man came out of the house. 

“What do you want here, my boy?” asked the 
old man. “Do not be afraid of me. Tell me 
everything.” 

So Anansi told him about the famine and about 
his hungry people. Then he told the old man about 
the nuts and cried again. The old man took Anan- 
si’s hand and said: 

“Don’t cry, my boy! I have something for you. 
lt is better than nuts.” He went into his house and 
brought a little pot. 

“Take it home and give it to your mother. Now 
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you and your people will never be hungry. When 
your mother wants to make dinner for her family, 
she must only say: ‘Pot, pot, what you did for the 
old man, please do for me!’” 

Anansi thanked him and went quickly away. He 
came to the little boat, got in, and said at once: 
“Pot, pot, what you did for the old man, please 
do for me!” 

And the pot gave him a good dinner. Anansi 
ate it all and was strong again. He soon came 
home. But he did not want to give the pot to his 
mother. “It is my pot. I shall have it and eat when I 
want to.” 

So Anansi put the pot in some dark place of 
the house and spoke to it when nobody was at home. 

Every day his mother and his brothers and 
sisters went out to look for food. Anansi did not 
go with them. He said: 

“Oh, I am ill, I cannot go.” 

When he was at home alone, he ran to his pot, 
and the pot gave him a good dinner. 

Anansi’s brothers and sisters grew thinner 
and thinner’ every day, but Anansi grew fatter and 
fatter. 

“Why is he so fat?” one of his brothers asked 
one day. “] think he has a secret. I shall find it 
out.” 

And the next day he did not go out to look 
for food with his mother. He stayed at home. Anan- 
si thought that nobody was at home, took his pot 
and said: 

“Pot, pot, what you did for the old man, please 
do for me!” 

And the pot gave him a good dinner. 

His brother listened to the words. Now he knew 
about the pot, and he told his mother about it. 
The poor woman began to cry. 
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“I have a bad son!” she cried. 

That day she told Anansi to go out of the house 
toyether with the other children. She stayed at 
home and asked the pot to give her dinner. 

‘How happy my children will be when they 
come home!” she thought. 

Anansi came home with the other children. 
Their mother gave them dinner, but Anansi 
said: 

“IT am very ill, I cannot eat it. I shall go to 
bed.” 

But he did not go to bed. He went to the place 
where the pot was. But the pot was not there! 

The next day his mother went to the village 
square with the pot in her hands. She stopped there 
and began to beat the pot with a little stick. Many 
people came to the place. Then she said: 

“Pot, pot, what you did for the old man, please 
do for me. 

And the pot gave her food! The woman spoke 
to the pot many times,* and the pot gave the food 
to the hungry people. But when she spoke to the 
pot for the fiftieth time, the pot melted away.° 
There was nothing on the ground in front of the 
poor woman. 

Anansi was very angry. He decided to go to 
the old man again and tell him everything. 

“He will give me another pot,” he thought. 

When Anansi came to the seashore, the little 
red boat was there. He got into it, and soon he 
came to the old man’s house. The old man 
listened to Anansi’s story. 

“IT have no pot to give you, my boy, but [ll 
give you this stick. You say the same words to it, 
only instead of pot, pot say stick, stick...” 

Anansi took the stick and ran to the boat. He 
could not wait a minute. He said quickly: 
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“Stick, stick, what you did for the old man, 
please do for me!” 

And the stick did! It beat him on the back, on 
his fat face, on his fat hands and legs, it beat 
all his fat body! He did not know what to do. 
He jumped into the water and swam away as quickly 
as he could. He left the boat with the stick in it. 

He came home crying like a small child, but 
he did not tell anybody about the stick. But that 
was a good lesson to him. People say that now 
everything he gets he shares with his brothers and 
sisters and with other people, too. 


' but food — kpome eapi 

° grew thinner and thinner — xynenu u xyneann 
> 1 shall find it out. — A 9To BbiacHio. 

* many times — muoro pa3 

* melted away — pacnaasuaca 


THE MONKEY’S HEART 


There grew a big tree on the seashore. Half of 
its branches was over the land and the other half 
over the water. A little monkey lived in the tree. 
He played in the branches all day, and when he 
was hungry, he ate the sweet fruit that grew in 
the tree. 

Now, in the sea there lived a shark. One day 
the monkey threw some of the fruit into the sea. 
The shark ate it up. From that day on the shark 
and the monkey were friends and the shark asked 
the monkey to throw some fruit down to him every 
day. 

“Thank you, friend Monkey,” said the shark, 
“T have only fish to eat in the sea, and I like your 
fruit very much.” 
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The monkey was happy to be a friend of the 
shark and threw fruit into the sea every morning. 
Once the shark said to the monkey: 

“You are so good to me that I want to do 
something good fer you.” 

The monkey looked down at the shark and 
listened. The shark said: 

“IT want to show you my home. You will meet 
my brothers and sisters. You are so good to me 
that I think they will like you.” 

The monkey thought a minute and said: 

“No, I don’t want to go, thank you. I am afraid 
of cold water, and I cannot swim. I shall be happier 
if I stay in my tree.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said the shark. “Don’t be afraid! 
Come with me. I shall carry you to my home on 
my back. I shall not swim very quickly.” 
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The monkey thought: “The day is very hot. It 
will be nice on the water. I think Ill go.” 

So the monkey sat down on the shark’s back, 
and they went off. 

At first the monkey did not like going on the 
shark’s back, because the shark swam very quickly. 
But soon he liked it and looked at the new places 
and at the fish in the water. It was so interest- 
ing! 

“Do you like the sea?” asked the shark. “Is the 
sea better than your forest?” 

“Yes, it is. How far must we go?” asked the 
monkey. 

“It is not very far,” the shark answered. “And 
now I must tell you something. Our chief, the 
biggest shark in the sea, is very ill. Our doctor said 
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lo him: ‘You must eat a monkey’s heart. Then you 
will be well again.” So I am taking you to him, 
and I am telling it to you, because you are my 
lriend.” 

The poor monkey was ready to cry, but he did 
not cry. The monkey thought of a plan to save 
himself.’ Then he said: 

“How silly you are! Why didn’t you tell me 
that before? I have no heart with me. It is at 
home, in the branches of a big tree. We monkeys 
always hide our hearts in the branches of big trees 
in the daytime.* We take our hearts only at night. 
What will you do if your chief finds that I have 
no heart? How angry he will be! I am ready to 
sive my heart to your chief, because I am your 
lriend. But how can I do that when I have no 
heart with me>” 

The shark asked the monkey: 

“If I take you back to your tree, will you go 
and get your heart?” 

“Of course, I will. And let us go quickly. Your 
dear chief must not wait!” 

The shark with the monkey swam back very 
quickly. They came again to the big tree. The 
monkey climbed up the tree saying: 

“Wait for me! Wait for me! I’ll take my heart!” 

But the monkey did not come back. The shark 
was swimming and swimming in the water under 
the tree. Then he shouted: 

“Friend Monkey, where are you?” 

There was no answer. 


The shark thought: “I am afraid he can’t find 
the heart in the branches!” 

The shark waited and waited for the monkey. 
Then he shouted again: 

“Monkey! Monkey! When will you come back 
lo me?” 
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Again there was no answer. Then the monkey 
began to laugh. 

“Do you think I am a fool?” asked the little 
monkey. “Do you think I want to give my heart 
to your big bad chief and then die?” 

“But you said your heart was in the branches 
of the tree,” said the silly shark. 

“My heart is in its place in my _ body. It is 
always there!” shouted the monkey. “And you go 
away! We are not friends any more!”? 

And with these words the clever monkey threw 
a big rotten fruit* on the shark’s nose. 


' The monkey thought of a plan to save himself.— O6es3pan- 


Ka OOAYMbIBasa Man, Kak Ob cmacTHcb. 
* in the daytime — aHem 
> We are not friends any more! — Mobi 6onbuie He Apy3ba! 
* a rotten fruit — ruunon noon 


THE KING’S FOOL! 


Long ago there lived a king. Writers, poets and 
musicians came from many places to see him. The 
king liked to hear their stories, poems and music. 
But there was one man whom the king liked better 
than the others. His name was Mahboul. He knew 
many tricks, sang funny songs and danced well. 
He could make the king laugh, and the people 
called Mahboul the King’s Fool. 

There was one thing that the king did not like 
in Mahboul: he ate very much. This little man 
ate from morning till night. 

The king thought: “My poor Mahboul will die 
soon if he eats so much.” Then he called together 
all his ministers and servants and said: 
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“Listen to me. For one day you must not give 
Mahbou! anything to eat. Do not give him wine, 
nor fruit, nor? meat. Do not give him even a piece 
of bread! He must not sit at my table. He must not 
have anything to eat the whole day.” 

“Oh, yes, my King, that’s right. He is too fat,” 
said one of the ministers. 

So the next day there was no place for Mahboul 
at the king’s table. He went to the wall and stood 
there. He thought: “I shall wait. Soon the servants 
will bring me food and drink.” 

But the servants did not bring him anything. 
He did not ask for food, because he was afraid of 
the king. 

“If a man makes the king angry, that man will 
die,” he thought. 

Poor Mahboul was very hungry. Then one of 
the servants dropped a little piece of bread. Mah- 
boul quickly picked it up. 

“Now I have something to eat,” he thought. 
“I shall eat it when the king is not looking at 
me.” 

When dinner was over, the poets read their 
poems, the musicians played and the dancing girls 
began their beautiful dances. 

“Now the king is watching the dancing girls,” 
thought Mahboul. “I shall eat my piece of 
bread.” 

But the king was watching Mahboul all the 
time. He asked the musicians to stop, called 
Mahboul to come to him and asked: 

“I hear that you have a donkey. Where did you 

et it?” 

“I bought it in Tripoli, my King!” answered 
Mahboul. 

“Oh, I see,”® said the king. 

So the musicians were playing and the girls 
were dancing. Then Mahboul wanted to eat his 
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piece of bread. But the king asked him to come 
nearer and said: 

“How much did you pay for your donkey in 
Tripoli?” 

Mahboul put the bread in his pocket quickly 
and answered, “Sixteen gold coins, my King.” 

The king went on like this* all the afternoon. 
When Mahboul tried to eat his piece of bread, the 
king always asked him a question. 

At last evening came. Mahboul could not stand, 
le was so hungry and tired. When the feast was 
over, Mahboul ran to the kitchen, but the kitchen 
was locked, and Mahboul had only his small piece 
of bread to eat. He ate it up and went to his room, 
bit he could not sleep. He was very hungry. 

Then he ran to the king’s room. He knocked 
at the door. 

The king asked angrily, “Who is knocking at 
my door so late?” 

“Oh, my King,” said Mahboul. “I am sorry, but 
| must tell you that I did not buy my donkey in 
Tripoli, but in Benghazi.” 

The king thanked him and told him to go away. 

A few minutes later Mahboul knocked at the 
door again. 

“Oh, my King, but I told you a lie® this after- 
noon. I did not pay sixteen gold coins for the don- 
key, I paid twenty gold coins for it.” 

“Oh, you dog,” cried the angry king. “I shall 


cut off your head for your silly tales about the don- 
key and give your body to the jackals!” 
Mahboul listened to the king and smiled: “Oh, 
ves, I know that. But before I die may I say my 
last wish? Only one wish!” 
“What is your last wish?’ asked the king. 
“My last wish is to have a good supper.” 
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The king understood everything. He laughed 
and told his servants to bring the best food to his 
room. He sat down at the table with Mahboul. 
They ate and laughed until morning came. 

After that Mahboul was never without food. 
And he was always happy. 


Fool — 30eco Wyrt 

nor... nor — HH... HH 

I] see — NOHATHO (A NOHHMAad) 

went on like this — npofomKal B TOM »#Ke Ayxe 


] 
2 
3 
4 
> | told you a lie [lai] — a Bam couran 


THE HANDKERCHIEF 


Zakia was a beautiful and clever girl. She lived 
with her father. She was so clever that her father 
always asked her advice.' But once he did not 
ask her advice, and Zakia was very angry! This 
was when the king asked the girl’s father to let 
him marrv her. Zakia’s father did not tell his 
daughter about that and said to the king: 

“Oh, my King, my daughter will be very glad 
to marry you!” 

But Zakia was not glad. “No, Father,” she said, 
“no, no! I will not marry and love a man whom 
I do not know.” 

“Oh, my dear daughter,” said her father. “If you 
don’t marry him, he may be very angry! But 
he is very good and clever. Oh, please, do as I 
say!” 

At last Zakia said: 

“All right. Pll marry him. But the King must 
learn a trade. I’ll marry him only if he does so. 
One day he may lose his throne,’ and what shall 
we do then? We shall be poor, we shall die of 
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linger. Go to the King and tell him my wish.” 

Zakia’s father went to the king and told him his 
daughter’s wish. And the king smiled and 
said: 

“Your daughter is not only beautiful but very 
clever, too. I'll be glad to do as she asks. I am 
sure that we shall be happy together.” 

So the king began to learn the trade of a weaver. 
Soon he could weave a beautiful handkerchief, 
and he sent it to Zakia as a present. 

“If she likes my present, she will marry me, 
| am sure,” he thought. 

Zakia liked the handkerchief and said, “Now I 
see that he loves me.” 

In a month they married and began to live 
happily. Zakia often helped the king with her 
clever advice. 

One day the king came to his wife. 

“IT want to know my people,” he said. “How 
can I learn® what they think? How can I learn 
what they want?” 

Zakia thought for a minute and then said: 

“My King, if a man wishes to know another 
man well, he must live with him, or meet him often. 
| think you must put on the same clothes as our 
people have and meet them in the streets of our 
city.” 

“T like your advice,” the king said, and the next 
day he was walking along the streets with two of 
his ministers. Then dinner-time came. 

“We shall not go home for dinner,” the king 
said. “Let us go to a café where people eat.” 

So they came to a small café in a little street. 
But when they came into the room, the floor 
slipped away beneath their feet,* and they found 
(themselves under the floor. They began to shout, 
but nobody came to help them. — 
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“A nice welcome? for the King! Where are we? 
And why are we here?” said the king angrily. 

Suddenly they heard a laugh, and they saw the 
ugly face of an old man above them. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! In three days I shall kill you, and 
your meat will make a nice dish for our café. 
Everybody likes our café for its very good dishes! 
Ha, ha, ha!” With these words the man went away. 

“Let us tell him who we are when he comes 
back,” said one of ministers. 

“Oh, no,” said the king. “If he knows that, he 
will kill us today. Give me time to think.” 

And he sat down by the wall and thought. 

Some hours later the ugly man came back to 
them. 

“Here is some water for you to drink. But I 
Shan’t give you any food. You are fat enough.” 

Then the king said: 
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“If we must die, we must. But I want to tell 
you something. You may get much money for it.” 

“T like money very much,” said the ugly man. 
“Go ont”® 

“I am a weaver and the King’s wife likes my 
work very much. I shall weave a handkerchief, and 
you will take it to her. You will get more money 
for it than for the good dishes in your café, I am 
sure.” 

The ugly old man brought down a loom and 
thread,’ and the king began to work. He made a 
beautiful handkerchief for Zakia. The old man took 
the handkerchief and went to the king’s wife with 
it. It was not easy to get to her, but at last the 
servants let him in.® 

“I have a very beautiful handkerchief,” said the 
old man to the king’s wife. “Look at it, please. 
/\ good weaver made it. Will you buy it?” 

Zakia understood at once that the king was in 
irouble.? 

“Yes, it is a very beautiful handkerchief,” she 
said. “I like it, and Ill buy it.” 

Zakia bought the handkerchief, but she told her 
servants to follow the old man, and she followed 
the servants on horseback.'°® 

They came to the café and went in. Zakia 
waited in the street. Very soon a fight began in the 
café. At last the king and his two ministers were 
lree. They came out of the café. 

“My dear Zakia,” said the king when he saw 
her. “You have saved my life. I love you more than 
anyone in the world!” 

Zakia was happy to hear these words, and the 
king and his wife went home. 


' asked her advice — cnpawusan y Hee coseta 
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One day he may lose his throne [9roun] — Korga-Hu6yab 
OH MO2KET JIHLIHTbCA TpOHAa 

> How can I learn — Kak « mory y3HaTb 

* the floor slipped away beneath [bi’ni:6] their feet — non 
yes] y HHX H3-nOf HOr 

A nice welcome — XopoweHbKHH mpHem (uponudecku) 
Go on! — IIponon «Kan! 

a loom and thread [@red] — TkauwkHH cTaHOK H HHTKH 
let him in — sBnycTuaH ero 

Was in trouble [‘trabl] — 6511 B 6ene 

° on horseback — sepxom Ha soWagH 


Bee es Pea 


A WHIP OUT OF A COW'S TAIL! 


Long, long ago in Africa there lived a hunter. 
His name was Ogalussa. Once he went to the 
forest to hunt, and his wife with their five sons 
went to the field to work. The family came home in 
the evening, but Ogalussa was not yet back.” The 
family waited and waited for him, but he did not 
come. They had their supper without him. Night 
came, then morning came, then again night came, 
but Ogalussa did not come home. A week passed, a 

month passed, and a sixth son was born to° Oga- 
lussa’s wife. Puli was his name. Ogalussa did not 
come back. 

Every day Ogalussa’s wife worked in the field. 
Sometimes the sons helped her, sometimes they 
went to the forest to hunt. Some time later the 
family forgot about Ogalussa. The youngest son 
Puli could already walk, but he could not talk. But 
one day he opened his little mouth and began to 
talk. His first words were: 

“Where is my father?” 

“Where is our father?” asked the eldest brother, 
too. 
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“We must go to the forest and look for him,” 
suid the second brother. 

“There is the path he walked along,”* said the 
third brother. 

“Let us go along that path, and I am sure we 
shall find him,” said the fourth brother. 

“Let us go at once!” those were the fifth 
brother’s words. 

And the five sons took their guns and went 
along the path. The path was long, very long. At 
last they came to a place where they saw Oga- 
lussa’s bones and his old gun on the ground. 

The eldest son said: 

“I can put the bones together.” 

And he put the bones together as they are in 
i man’s body. Then the second brother said: 

“I can cover the bones with skin.” 

And he covered Ogalussa’s bones with skin. 

The third brother said: 

“T can fill his body with blood.” 

And he did his work well. 

Then the fourth brother said: 

“I shall make him breathe.”° 

In a few minutes Ogalussa began to breathe. 

And the fifth brother made him stand up. 

Ogalussa stood up, opened his eyes and asked: 

“Where is my gun?” 

The sons gave him his old gun, and they went 
lome together. At home he washed himself, cut 
lis hair (the people who come back from the Land 
ol the Dead must cut their hair), had his dinner 
and then rested for some days. All the family were 
very happy. And so were his neighbours. Ogalussa 
called his neighbours to a feast and killed a cow. 
llis wife cooked the meat for the feast, and Oga- 
lussa made a whip out of the cow’s tail. He put 
some bright beads on it, and the whip was very nice: 
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The feast began. All the people came dressed 
in their best clothes. Musicians played, the people 
danced and sang. All were very happy. 

Ogalussa showed his new whip to the guests. 

“This is the nicest of all the whips,” they said. 

Many of the guests asked Ogalussa to give 
them the whip. But Ogalussa did not give it to the 
guests. Then he began to speak: 

“Long, long ago I went to the forest to hunt. 
A strong lion killed me. I was dead for a long time. 
Then my sons found my bones and brought me 
back to life.° Now I am here among you. I am 
very thankful to my sons!’ Look here, my dear 
guests! I have a whip, and you say it is the nicest 
of all the whips. But I have only one whip! I shall 
give it to the son who helped me most of all® to 
come back from the Land of the Dead.” 

Then all the people began to think. 

Who helped most of all? 

It was not so easy to tell! At last Ogalussa said: 

“I shall give the whip to little Puli. His first 
words were: ‘Where is my father?’ Thanks to him? 
my sons went to the forest to look for me. Thanks 
to Puli I am here with you and my family.” 

And he kissed the little boy. All the people said: 

“Ogalussa, you are right!” 

And even in our days African people say: 

“A man is alive as long as you remember him.”"° 


' A Whip out of a Cow’s Tail — Kuyt 43 Koposbero xBocta 

was not yet back — eme He BepHysica 

was born to — poynca y 

‘ the path he walked along — tpona, no KoTopod on wen 

I shatl make him breathe [bri:d].— A ero 3acrapmo AbMarTD.. 
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" brought me back to life — BepHyH MeHA K KH3HH 

| am very thankful to my sons! — $1 ouenb OnarogapeH 

MOHM CbIHOBbAM! 

most of all — 6obue Bcero 

” Thanks to him — Baarogapsa emy 

'’ A man is alive as long as you remember him.— Uesopek 
2KHB, MOKA ero MOMHAT. 
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A TALE ABOUT A JACKAL 


A jackal once got a thorn in his paw.' “Oh, 
oh!” he cried as he walked along a road in the for- 
est. “What shall I do, what shall I do?” Then he 
ict an old woman: “Please, dear grannie,” he said, 
“pull the thorn out of my paw.” The old woman 
pulled it out, the jackal thanked her and went 
away. But in a minute he came back and asked: 
“Where is my thorn, grannie?” 

“I don’t know,” answered the old woman. 
“Who needs a thorn?” 

Then the jackal began to cry: “Oh, where is my 
thorn?” he cried. “I need it, I need it very much.” 

The old woman was sorry for the jackal and 
said: “Don’t cry. Here is an egg for you.” 

The jackal took the egg and ran away with it. 
lle came to a village and knocked at the door of 
(he first house. A man opened it. 

“Please, my good man,” said the jackal, “may 
| stay the night with you? It is late and cold.” 

“Please come in,” answered the man. 

The jackal came in. “May I put my egg on this 
plate?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course, you may.” 

In the night the jackal got up, ate up the egg 
and put the shell back on the plate. 
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In the morning the jackal asked the man: 
“Where is my egg?” 

“I don’t know,” was the answer. Then the 
jackal began tocry: “Oh, my big, big egg!” he said 
“Your cat ate it in the night, I am sure!” 

The man was sorry for the jackal and gave him 
a hen instead of the egg. The jackal took the hen 
and ran away with it. 

He ran and ran and came to the next village 
in the evening. There he knocked at the first door 
and asked the woman who opened the door: 

“May I stay the night with you, please? It is so 
cold outside!” 

“Please, come in, little jackal,” said the wom- 
an. 

“And where can I put my hen?” the jackal 
asked. 

7 the hen stay with our goat,” the woman 
said. 

In the night the jackal got up, went to the place 
where the goat was and ate up the hen. In the 
morning he said to the woman: 

“Let us go and get my hen.” 

But there was no hen, of course: there were 
only feathers and bones on the ground. The jackal 
began to cry: “Oh, my hen, my beautiful grey hen! 
Your goat ate it up in the night!” 

The woman was sorry for the jackal and gave 
him one of the goat’s kids instead of the hen. The 
jackal thanked the woman and ran away. He ran 
and ran and he came to another village. It was 
almost evening and he knocked at the first house: 
“May I stay the night in your house?” he asked 
the man who opened the door. “I am very, very 
tired.” 

“Please come in,” the man said. 
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“Where may I put my little kid?” the jackal 
asked. 

“Tie it to the end of my son’s bed,” the man 
said. 

At night the jackal ate up the kid and put its 
bones on the boy’s bed. 

In the morning he asked the man: “Where is 
my little kid?” They went up to the boy’s bed, but 
there were only horns and bones there instead of 
the kid. 

“Oh, my little kid, my dear little kid! Your son 
ate it in the night, | am sure,” said the jackal and 
began to cry. The man said: “Don’t cry, I shall 
give you a big goat instead of your little kid.” 

“No, no, I don’t want the goat! Give me your 
son!” | 

“All right, go out and wait a little* at the door,” 
said the man. 

Then the man brought him a big bag and said: 
“Here is the boy. He is in the bag. Good bye!” 

The jackal took the bag and went away quickly. 
He tried to run, but he couldn’t: the bag was very 
heavy. 

“This is a very big boy,” the jackal thought. 
“Or perhaps it is not a boy. Perhaps the man put 
stones into the bag! I shall open it and see.” 

He opened the bag and two big dogs jumped 
out of it! In a minute they tore the jackal to pieces. 


' A jackal once got a thorn in his paw. — Oguaxk abl wakasy 
Hnonagta B Jamy KoouUKa. 

” wait a tittle — nogoxaH HemMHOrO 

' they tore the jackal to pieces — pa30pBaH Wakala B K104"bA 
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THE MAGIC CROCODILE 


There was once a big cave. The top part of 
the cave was dry and there was water in the bottom 
part of it. Many animals lived in the dry part and 
a crocodile lived in the bottom part of it. He liked 
to lie in the water and sleep. Sometimes he came 
out of the cave for a short time. 

One day a hunter with his bow and arrow came 
near the cave. He saw the crocodile, and decided 
to kill him. He aimed at the crocodile, but — he 
became blind at once. The hunter dropped his arrow 
and he began to see again! He saw the smiling 
crocodile: of course, the crocodile was happy! The 
hunter aimed at the crocodile a second time and 
again he became blind. 

Then the hunter ran back to the village where 
he lived and told the people about the crocodile. 

“As I aimed at him I became blind. The arrow 
fell out of my bow and then I could see again,” 
he said. 

The people of the village did not believe him. 
Many of them took their bows and arrows and went 
off to the cave. 

They saw the crocodile. He was lying in the 
sun’ near the cave. They aimed at him and — be- 
came blind. 

“Take your arrows from your bows,” the hunter 
cried. They did so and — could see again! It was 
clear that the crocodile was a magic croco- 
dile. 

“No man can kill me,” thought the happy croco- 
dile and went back to the cave. The other animals 
in the cave were happy, too. The magic crocodile 
did not let the hunters kill them and of course 
they said “thank you” to the crocodile. 
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Many young men came to the cave and tried 
lo kill the crocodile, but nobody could do it with 
bows and arrows. In those days hunters knew 
nothing about the guns. The first hunter with a gun 
in his hands killed our crocodile. The crocodile’s 
magic worked’ only against bows and arrows. It 
did not work against guns! 


' He was lying in the sun — Ou sexan Ha connue 
* worked — sdeco nelicrBoBao 


VOCABULARY' 


A 


ache [eik] uv 6oneTb; HcnbI- 
TbIBaTb 60J/1b 

Africa [‘efrika] n Adgpuxa 

African [‘zefrikan] a adpu- 
KaHCKHH 

alone [a’loun] a ognH, onHa; 
OMHHOKHH 

antelope [’zentiloup] 1 antu- 
ona 

anybody — ['en1,bod1] 
m1060H 

at last [at’last}] adv Hakoneu 


pron 


B 


back [beak] n cnuHa 

bathe [beid] uv Kkynatb(ca) 

battle [‘bztl] m cpakenue 

beads [bi:dz] n 6ycbl 

beard [biad] n 6opona 

beat [bi:t] v (beat, beaten) 
OHTb, YapATb 

beaten [’bi:tn] cm. beat 

bell [bel] m KonoKon, Kosno- 
KOJIbBUHK 

blind [blaind] a@ cnenon; v 
OCIENIATb, OCENHTb 


blood [blad] n KposBb 


board [bo:d] n nocka 

boat [bout] n nonka 

body [‘bodi] Teno 

bone [boun] n kocTb 

both [bou9] adv 06a, H TOT H 
Apyrou 

both... and cj Kak... Tak H...; 
H... H... 

bottle [‘botl] m O6yTblnka 

branch [brantf] mn sertka, 


Be€TBb 

break [breik] v (broke, 
broken) somatTb(ca), pa3- 
6uBaTb (cH) 

broke [brouk] cm. break 

broken [‘broukan] cm. break 

bush [buS] n kyct, kyctap- 
HHK; MpOCTpaHCcTBO, 3apoc- 
wee KyYCTapHHKOM (6 A@- 
puke) 

bushy [‘bufi] @ nmywrcrTpli 


C 


call [ko:l]  kpHk, 30B; v 
3BaTb, Ha3bIBaTb 

camel [‘kemal] n sep6.nt0g 

carpet [‘kapit] m KosBep 

catch [ketf] uv (caught, 
caught) notmatb 


'B CNOBapb BOUWIH CAOBa H BbIPaKeHHA, “He3HaKOMBIe a 


6 Knacca cpeqHeH WKOVDI. 
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caught [ko:t] cm. catch 

chicken [‘thikin] n weinaeHoK 

chief [tfi:f] a Bookab 

clap [klap] v xaonatTb 
clap hands xonatTb B sla- 
OWN 

climb [klaim] v Bae3atTb, Ka- 
pa6KaTbca 

cock [kok] n netyx 

cock-a-doodle-do ['kokadu:dl 
‘du:] KyKapeky 

coconut [’koukanat]n Koxkoc; 
Q KOKOCOBBIH 

coin [koin] m MoHeTa 

continue [kan’tinju:] v mpo- 
NOJIK aTb 

contents [‘kontents] n co- 
nep»kanue 

cook [kuk] 2 nosap; v BapHTb 

cover [’kAva] v noxpbiBatb, 
NOKPbITb 

cow [kau] 2 koposa 

cream [kriim] n c.HBKH 

crocodile [‘krokadail] n kpo- 
KOH 

custom [’kastam] n o6bluan 

cut [kat] n nanpes; v (cut, 
cut) pe3aTb 
cut off oTpe3aTb 


D 


dead [ded] a meprTsbii 

death [de@] n cmepTb 

deer [dia] m oneHb, OeHH 

dirty [‘da:ti] @ rpxAsHbIH 

dish [dif] nm 621020 

divide [di’vaid] uv eqHTb 

donkey [‘donki] n ocen 

drop [drop] v poHaTb, 6pocaTb 

drum [dram] n 6apa6au; 
v 6UTb B OapabaH 

drummer ['drama] fn Oapa- 
OaHUlHK 

dying {‘dain] a ymupaouwHi 


E 
earth [2:0] n 3emaa 
egg [eg] n anKuo 
eldest ['eldist] a crapmui 
empty [‘empti] a nycton 
enemy [‘enimt] n spar, He- 
NPHATEeMb 
enough [i’naf] adv noBounb- 
HO, JOCTATOUHO 


F 


famine [‘femin] n ronog 

far away [‘fara’wei] adv na- 
JIeKO 

fat [feet] a x®HpHbIn 

feast [fist] n nup, npasque- 


CTBO 
feather [‘feda] n nepo (nruyot) 
fence [fens] n 3a6op 
fill, [fil] v nanonHatb, Ha- 


NOJIHHTb 

follow [‘folou] uv caeno- 
BaTb (3a) 

food [fu:d] m naa, nuta- 
HHe, KOpM 


fool [ful] m aypaK, wyt 
forever [fa’reva] adv _ ua- 
Bcerja 
forgive [fa’giv] uv npoctutp, 
NpowlaTb 
free [fri:] @ cBo6oaHbli 
frog [frog] nm «sryuKka 
front [frant] nm nepeanaa 
CTOpoHa 
G 


grandchildren = [‘grzentfildran] 
nN BHYKH 

greedy [‘gri:di] @ xaaHbIi 

greet [grit] uv mpHBeTcTBO- 
BaTb 

grew [gru:] cm. grow 

grow [grou] v (grew, grown) 
PpacTH; BbIpacTHTb, BbIpa- 
UIHBaTb; CTAHOBHTbCA, Te- 
aTbcAv 
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grown [groun] cm. grow 
gun [gan] nm pykbe 


H 

hair [hea] m Bomocok; Bo- 
JIOCbI 

handkerchief [‘henkatfif] n 
HOCOBOH M1aTOK 

handsome [’hzensam] a kpa- 
CHBbIH 

happiness [‘hzepinis] n cuacrbe 

hard [had] adv _ ynopuo, 
3IHEPrH4HO 

hare [hea] n 3anu 

hawk {ho:k] n sactpe6 

heart {hat] n cepaue 

hen [hen] n kypuHua 

hid [hid] cm. hide 

hide [haid] v (hid, hidden) 
lipsTatTb, CpsTaTb 

hidden [‘hidn] cm. hide 

hill [hil] a xomm 

hit [hit] v (hit, hit) yaapsatp; 
mopaoxkatb, monactb (6 
weno) 

hunt [hant] v oxotutTpca 

hunter [‘hanta] m OxoTHHK 

hunting [‘hantin]  oxota 
go hunting oxotTutpca 

hut [hat] m xwoKHHa 


I 
inside [‘in’said] adv BHYyTpH 
instead [in’sted] adv Bmecto 
island [‘atlond] n octTpos 
J 
jackal [‘d3zeko:l] no waKkan 
judge [d3ad3] n cynba 
juice [d3u:s] n cok 


K 
kil! [kil] v y6utb, y6OuBaTb 
king [kin] nm kopomb; uapeK 
kiss [kis] uv uwe0BaTb 


kitchen [‘kitfin] m kyxHa 

kite [kait] nm kopwyn; 6y- 
MaxXHbIH 3MeH 

knock [nok] uv ctyuartb, no- 
cTy4aTb 


L 


lame [le1m] a@ xpomon 
land [lend] n 3emaa, cyua 
lazy [‘leizi] a menHBbIH 
legend [‘ledz3and] n merengza 
lemon [‘leman] 2 JHMOH 
liar [‘laio] a aryH, aryHba 
lion [‘laian] n nes 
lizard [‘lizad] n sAuwepnHua 
lock [lok] uv 3anupatp, 3a- 
nepeTb 
looking-glass [‘lukinglas] n 
3epKao 


M 


magic [‘mad3ik] n sonue6- 
CTBO, M@arHA; a BOWUe6- 
HbIH, MarHuecKHH 

market [‘makit]  pblHok, 
6a3ap 

marriage [’mzrid3] n cBagb- 
6a 

marry ['meri] uv *eHHTHCA, 
BbBIHTH 34MY)K 

mice [mais] n MbIWH 

minister [‘minista]  MHHHCTp 

monkey [’mank1] nm o6e3baAHa 

mouse [maus] n MbILUb 

move [mu:v] uv a”ABHraTbcA 

musician [mju’zifon] n my- 
3bIKAHT 


N 


neighbour [‘netba] n cocea 
nothing ['na91n] pron HHUTO, 

HHYerO; adv COBCeEM HET 
nut [nat] n opex 
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O 


oh [ou] int o! ox! 
once [wans] adv OHH pa3, 
HeKOrla, KOrfa-TO, OHAXK- 
bl 
at once cpa3y, ToTuac 
onto [‘ontu; ‘onta] prep ua 
order [‘o:da] nm npuka3, nops- 
OK; UV MIPpHKa3bIBaTb 
outside [‘aut’said] adv Bue, 
CHapyKH (Ha YaAuUYe, Ha 
Osope) 
P 


pace [peis] nm war 

palm [pam] n nanbMma; a 
lM aJIbMOBDbIH 

pass [pas] vu MmpoxogaHTb 
(mumo), NpOHTH; nepexo- 
IMMTb 

pot [pot] m ropwok 

pour [po:] uv HTb, Ha/IHBaTb 

promise [‘promis] n o6euta- 
HHe; UV OOeWLaTb 

pudding [‘pudin]  nyanur 
(caadKxoe 6a10d0) 


Q 


quarrel [‘kworal]  ccopa; 
UY CCOPHTbCA 


R 


race [reis] m cocTa3aHnHe 
road [roud] n nopora 
roar [ro:] uv pbluaTb 

roof [ruf] nm kppima 


: 
sacred [‘seikrid] a cBawen- 
HbI 


sadly ['seedli] adv neuab- 
HO, PpycTHO 
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sap [Szep] n coK 

save [seiv] uv cnacTH, cnacaTb 

sea [si:] m mope 

seashore _['si:’ So: 
MOpA 

seed [si:d] n 3epHo, 3epHbIUI- 
KO, CeMA 

servant ['sa:vant] n cayra, 
CJIYKaHKAa 

share [Sea] uv memHtTbca (c 
Kem-2uoo) 

shark [Sak] n axyaa 

shoot [fut] uv (shot, shot) 
CTPeJATb 

shot [fot] cm. shoot 

silly [’sili] a raynoii 

skin [skin] nm koa, wikypa 

sly [sla1] a xutTppit 

smell [smel] n 3anax 

snore [sno:] uv xpaneTb 

snoring [‘sno:rigj] n xpan, 
xpanenue 

soldier [‘sould3a] nm congat 

soup [su:p] n cyn 

spider ['spaida] m mayKk 

spot [spot] m TouKka, NATHO 

squirrel [‘skwiral] mn 6enka 

stay [ste1] uv ocTaBaTbca 

steal [stil] uv (stole, stolen) 


n 6eper 


BOPOBaTb 

steam [sti:m] n nap 

stick [stik] m manka; gv 
(stuck, stuck) npHaunaTb 

sticky [‘stiki] @ «aunkni, 
KI€HKHH 


stole [stoul] cm. steal 
stolen [‘stoulon] cm. steal 
story-teller ['sto:ritelo] 2 
paccKa3yuHK 
stranger [‘streind3a] n He- 
3HAKOMeL; UyKeCTpaHell 
string [strip] m BepesKa 
stuck [stak] cm. stick 
suddenly = [’sadnli] ~ 
BApyr, BHeE3anHo 


adv 


sweet [swi:t] 
MN pHATHDIA 


Q CJaKHH; 


T 


tail [teil] m xBoct 

teeth [ti:0] nm 3y6b! 

thief [6i:f] nm Bop 

tie [tai] v 3aBA3bIBaTb, CBA- 
3bIBaTb 

till [til] cj moka, noka He 

today [to’dei] adv B Hau 
HH, CeroHA 

tongue [tan] n A3bIK 

tonight [ta’nait] adv ceroz- 
HA BeYepOM, CeroqHA HOUbIO 

trade [treid] n pemecao 

travel [‘trevl] n nyTewect- 
BHe; U MYTeLIe€CTBOBaTb 

trick [trik] nm doxyc 

turn [ta:n] m ouepenb; v Bep- 

- TeTb(CA); CTAHOBHUTbCA 

turtle [‘ta:tl] m uepenaxa 

twins [twinz] n 61H3HeLbI 


U 
ugly [‘agli] a 6e306pa3Hbih, 
raakKHi 
unhappy [An‘hep1] 
C4YaCTHbIH 


Q He- 


untie [‘an’ta1] v pa3BA3bIBaTb 
useful [‘ju:sful] a nonesxHbii 


W 
wake [weik] vu (woke, 
woken) MpocbimaTbca, 
npo6yxLaTbca 


weave [wi:v] uv TKaTb 

weaver [‘wi:va] n TKay 

well [wel] adv xopowo 
be well uyBcTBoBaTb ce6aA 
XOPOLIO 

well [wel] n kononeu 

while [wail] nm npomexyTok 
BpeMeHH; Cj B TO BpeMA 
KaK; MoKa 

whip [wip] n kHyT 

whisper [‘wispa] v wentaTb 

whole [houl] a Becb, werbii 

whom [hu:m] pron koro, 
KOTOpOro 

wine [wain] n BHHO 

winner [‘wina] n no6egu- 
T@JIb 

wise [waiz] a mMygpblit 

wish [wif] uv 2KeaTb 

woke [wouk] cm. wake 

woken ['woukan] cm. wake 

worst [wast] a xyaWwuHH 
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